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ENGLISH POETRY. 


A.ruoven we have assumed English Poetry as our theme, it 
is not in contradistinction to that of every age and country. 
For wherever the true “ Spirit of Posie” is found, it is the same ; 
and whatever causes its developments to exhibit characteristics 
in one country, which they do not in another, must be referred, 
not to the inherent, immutable principles of Poetry itself, but to 
those extraneous circumstances arising from peculiarities of 
manners, characters, and languages. Art and continued prac- 
tice may enable one poet to clothe the being of his creation in 
language more splendid, to give it a tinsel-like appearance, more 
attractive to the eye, or cause it to fall in cadences more musical 
upon the ear, than another, whose unfettered muse seeks alone 
the universal language of the imagination and the passions. 
Yet the one can never be auasideved, a great poet, nor the other 
ameanone. The former may please the taste of the critic—the 
latter strikes a sympathetic chord in the heart of the man. We 
admire the magnificent diction of Pope, and the singular sweet- 
ness of his versification ; but we love the strong natural feeling 
and beautiful thoughts of Chaucer, though lurking under the 
rough concealment of an unformed, unpolished language. 

Descending to a later period to establish the truth of our prin- 
ciple, it will be sufficient to refer to Byron, whose towering 
fame has already began to dwindle before a fast returning love 
lor England’s ancient poets. And though there are works of 
his destined to an existence céextensive with the proudest mon- 
uments of the literature of any country; still, their a ap 
depends not upon their containing within themselves the true 
spirit of poetry, but upon a kind of admiration for the singu- 
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larity of thought pervading the whole, and an indefinable inte. 
rest in the man, from whose gigantic, but perverted intellect, 
they emanated. Ere long they will be regarded with a feeling 
akin to that with which the pyramids of the Egyptian deserts 
are viewed, at this remote period of time. Grand, gloomy, and 
forbidding, they are gazed upon with awe, admired tor their ar- 
chitecture, for the grandeur of their design, and for the almost 
superhuman power necessary for their completion. But here, 
the feelings are checked and thrown back to wonder from what 
cause they originated, or for what purpose these vast ‘rr were 
reared amid the wavy sands of a trackless desert. Like them, 
the mind of Byron rose vast and gloomy amid the wilderness 
of a heart, scathed and desolated by the fires of passion; and, 
like them, his works will endure, stern and isolated, a source of 
wonder and admiration to a few learned and misanthropic, for 
whom alone they will possess an interest, in every succeeding 
age. 

“Not so with Chaucer. He relied upon nature, and nature 
only, for the materials with which to lay his foundation for post- 
humous fame. He strove not to blacken and deform her fair 
face, by drawing from the vitiated current of his own thoughts, 
the colors with which he painted her features. He described 
her as she appeared to him, in all her grandeur and marvelous 
beauty ; as she appears to all, who love her for that beauty and 
the wholesome ond she teaches. The following example 
exhibits the unaffected simplicity of his own heart, and how 
faithfully were mirrored upon it, the self-same beauties, which, 


in all time, are wont to appeal, with so much force, to the hearts 
of all :— 


** And as | stood and cast aside mine eie, 
I was ware of the fairest mediar tree 
That ever yet in all my life I sie, 
As tull of blossomes as it might be, 
Therein a goldfinch leaping pretile 
Fro bough to bough, and as him list he eet 
liere and there of buds and flowers sweet.” 


This is but one, from a number of stanzas, all equally beautiful 
and true. Here is no pompousness of words, no apostrophizing, 
no morbid straining to produce a greater effect upon the reader 
than the scene itself produced upon the writer. The sentiments 
are simple, yet grand ; beautiful, yet true; welling forth from 
the pure and unadulterated fountains of the heart; and because 
they are such, we love them ; not only admire, but love them: 
for they strike upon that secret chord of the heart, which thrills 
responsive to the touch of beauty, in every human breast. 
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In the description of such a scene, the poet exhibits the true 
spirit of his muse. He rouses the passion for beauty, and sets 
imagination on the wing. The reader unconsciously places 
himself by his side, sees the same objects, experiences the same 
feelings, and is struck by the same beauties. In the same shady 
vrove he hears the music of its winged denizens, as they gaily 
lutter * fro bough to bough,” tearing open the unsullied bosoms 
of the flowers, to draw from thence the honey with which they 
sweetened their warbling notes, and then singing in “ delightful 
armony,” till the whole place resounds with their music—and 
fully accords with the exclamation of the poet, 


“ That the uoice to angels was most like.” 


The ——, of the stupendous scenery of the Alps, by 
Mantred, as he stands poised upon a giddy pinnacle of the 
Jungfrau, is sublime, salbagiiien more ; oe this, if we except 
the noble “ Apostrophe to the Ocean,” surpasses any thing in the 
way of natural description to be found in Byron. But who can 
sympathize with the maniac and misanthrope, in apostrophizing 
the magnificent objects by which he was surrounded? What 
chords of the human heart, but those of pity and contempt, vi- 
brate to the language of the atheist and suicide ! Not one of the 
nobler passions is stirred, and the imagination shrinks aghast 
from the mighty task imposed upon it. All beauty is obliterated 


by the scorchings of passion, enveloping it in its fiery folds. 
The true spirit of poetry is absent, when imagination and pas- 
sion for beauty are crushed beneath the iron heels of selfishness 
and despair. 

The truth of our principle, and the contrast between Chaucer 
and Byron, will appear equally strong, if reference be had to 
their delineations of the finer oe of man’s nature, his ten- 

€ 


derness and love. It cannot now determined what Byron 
might have been, had the star of his nativity been more propi- 
tious, or the course of his life less wayward and passionate. 
This, however, is certain, that he was utterly incapacitated for 
conceiving of either of the abovementioned feelings, save only 
as they are calculated to lacerate the heart, or spread dishonor 
and desolation around. Chaucer took these feelings as they 
really exist, and as all his readers conceive of them, the purest 
and noblest of which man’s nature is capable. Hence, the fol- 
lowing extract enlists all our sympathies, and rouses our warm- 
est feelings; and it were strange indeed, if the author, whose 
imagination must have been wound up to an intensity almost 
paintul, did not moisten the parchment upon which he penned 
these lines, with his own gushing tears. Certain it is, that they 
have called them forth from the eyes of many, whose hearts 
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beat to the music of the “ minstrel of the olden time.” It is the 
farewell of Arcite, in the “ Knight’s Tale,” to his “ ladye-love,” 
after he had won her hand, and been mortally wounded in the 
conflict. 


* Alas the wo! alas the peines stronge, 
That I for you have suffered, and so longe! 
Alas the deth! alas min Emilie ! 
Alas departing of our compagnie ; 
Alas min hertes quene ! alas my wif! 
Min hertes ladie, ender of my lif! 
What is this world ? what axen men to have? 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave 
Alone withouten any compagnie.” 


What, compared with this touching, dying farewell of the 
wounded knight, is that of the passionless Mantred, the sullen 
Lara, or the raving Giaour!? Cold, senseless, and unnatural, 
They rouse no tender feeling. They call forth no tear, to tell 
they were human, and fell beneath the accumulated weight of 
human wo. We cannot weep for those with whom there are 
no feelings in common with their race, or whose lives are a se- 
ries of weaknesses and indulgencies of those passions which 
are the darkest stains on poor human nature, and serve to ren- 
der foul and turgid the otherwise fair streams of life. 

The unutterable grief of the fair Griselda, under the most 
poignant afflictions—her patient obedience to the brutal com- 
mands of her husband—the unatlected sweetness and readiness 
with which she lays aside the glittering robes of the princess, 
bids adieu to the proud mansion of her lord, again dons the 
rustic dress of her youth, and returns to the humble duties of 
her father’s cottage, call forth the warmest feelings of sympa- 
thy and commiseration from every heart. But who weeps the 
death of the beautiful Haidee, inconsolable for the loss of her 
paramour—of the broken-hearted Medora, the mistress of an 
outlaw and a murderer, or the fearful doom of the incestuous 
Parasina’ We venture to say, none! unless there are those to 
whom the world is an object of as much hatred as it was to 
Byron, for whom the path of life yields no sweets, and by whom 
no fellow creature ever felt one wrenching pang assuaged, one 
moment of bitter anguish soothed. 

The comparison between the best of England’s ancient, and 
the best of her modern poets, has been extended thus far for a 
twofold reason. It was necessary to show, in the first place, 
either by direct demonstration or by contrast, the truth of the 
principle assumed, and thus explain the ground of the subse- 
quent deductions, that poetry is the language of the imagination 
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and the passions; and in the second place, to exhibit at a glance 
the vast difference existing between the old, and, it may be add- 
ed, the best poetry of England, and the new. Having accom- 
lished this, we return again to the subject. 

English poetry, _ a distinguished modern writer, is as re- 
markable for its revolutions, as English politics. Without stop- 
ping to inquire where the analogy commences, when or where it 
ends, it will be sufficient to premise, that whereas the revolu- 
tions in the latter sprung from politics themselves, and were the 
legitimate results of the courses of policy pursued ; those in 
poetry, if any there were, had their origin in extraneous causes, 
over Which poetry and the poet had no control. But we can 
find no revolution as yet having taken place in English poetry. 
All the changes it has undergone, and they are many, since 
Chaucer first framed his rude harp from a knotted branch of oak 
torn from one of the kingly forests of his time, and strung it 
with the discarded bow-strings of England’s yeomanry, down 
tothe period when Moore and Southey replaced the ragged 
bark of Albion’s harp, with an oriental gilding, and its homely 
strings with the golden wires of ah ror only been transi- 


tions from one state to another, without losing its identity, or 
even its strongest characteristics ; although the latter have been 
waxing still more and more indistinct, since the time of Milton, 
when they flourished in their greatest purity and strength. Va- 


rious have been the causes assigned for these transitions, by the 
different authors who have treated of the subject; two of which, 
the changes which have taken place in the language and condi- 
tion of the people, are fully adequate to account for them, and it 
is of consequence a bootless task to endeavor to find others, all 
of which must eventually be referred to the two most important 
and most obvious. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of poetry, that the most 
splendid poems in every language, have been produced when 
those languages were in a transition state, and the people pass- 
ing from one phase of civilization to another. And did not the 
truth of this rest upon a basis too well established to be over- 
thrown, it would to us seem hardly credible. Indeed, judged 
by the standard of modern poetry and modern criticism, such a 
circumstance is absolutely impossible. Now, beauty of style is 
substituted for strength of expression, brilliancy of language for 
splendor of imagery, tinsel for nature; in a word, the corpse 
of poetry, tricked out in all the embellishments of life. That 
such was the fact, however, it is only requisite to call to mind 
the respective ages in which Homer, Dante, Chaucer, and Shak- 
speare lived and wrote. 

When blind Meonides first began to recite, 
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* Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered,” 
and, 
* The man, for wisdom’s various arts renown'd, 
Long exercised in woes,” 


to the descendants of those who had worn away ten tedious 
vears beneath the lofty towers of Ilium, or ten still more weary 
ones, by sea and land, with “ godlike Ulysses,” the language in 
which he sang bore no more resemblance to the polished Greek 
in which Plato afterwards wrote and Demosthenes declaimed, 
than did the massive language of Milton’s Paradise Lost, to the 
silly translation of Dryden, or the original expressions of Shak- 
speare, to the same “ done into modern.” 

The Doric, lonic, and Molic dialects are scattered through 
the Iliad and Odyssey, according to the taste or particular theme 
of the poet. And that, which at the first glance appears so dis. 
advantageous to the poetic art, and so inconsistent with the de- 
velopment of true poetic feeling, was in fact an advantage, to 
which the great “ Father of Poetry” owes, in a great measure, 
his imperishable fame. To describe the fierce battles, the tu- 
mults and loud alarms, that follow one another in quick succes- 
sion during the time of the action of the Iliad, required a lan- 
guage, rough, discordant, and harsh. The Greek, as it subse- 
quently existed, was far better adapted to the ravings of Medea, 


the pathetic complaints of Alcestis, or the sickly sophistry of 
the schools, than to convey any vivid idea of host encountering 
host on the embattled ee of the thundering of horses and 


chariots, the rattling and shivering of armor, or the shoutings of 
victors. It required another language, grave, dignified, and 
weighty, to describe the councils of the Grecian chiefs, where 
the skill and wisdom of Ulysses, aided by the long experience 
of the Pylean sage, successtully withstood the headlong fury of 
the assembled warriors. For scenes of pathos and majestic 
calm, where the workings of the finer feelings of the heart were 
to be exhibited, still another dialect was wanted. The peculiar 
condition in which the Grecian language then was, placed all 
these at the disposal of the poet, and by thus bringing them to- 
gether, and combining the richest portions of each, he gave a 
strength and variety to his poem, which have never been sur- 
passed, if indeed equalled. Nor was this all. Homer accom- 
plished for the Grecian language, what Dante and Petrarch al- 
terwards did for the Italian. They united the discordant dia- 
lects of the different sections of their native countries, in a con- 
sistent and beautiful whole. But though this contributed largely 
to the spread of civilization, the production of brilliant oratory, 





and the advancement of useful and scientific knowledge, it nev- 
ertheless divested the languages of their strength and power, and 
consequently struck a death-blow at the exhibition of the true 
spirit of poetry, the language of which, without these requisites, 
resembles the Promethean creation—it lacks the energy of the 
divine flame to bid it breathe and act. . 

The remarks here applied to Homer, Dante, and Petrarch, are 
equally applicable to the great poets of England. The four 
names preeminent in English poetry, Chaucer, Spenser, Shaks- 
peare, and Milton, are also her earlier poets. And though the 
same in power and energy, the same in poetic inspiration and 
enthusiasm, they were, nevertheless, as different in their develop- 
ments of poetic feeling, as could well be imagined. The cause 
of this diversity, and of the surpassing excellence of their works, 
is to be found im their strict adherence to the principles already 
advanced. They brought in no artificial aid to assist them in 
moving the passions of others. They relied solely that 


universal language of the heart, understood and employed by 


all mankind. Beauty of style, and smoothness of versification, 
were disregarded as necessary requisites, from the feeling that 
the warm effusions of the imaginations, and the nobler language 
of the passions, would fall like soft music on the ear, and wake 
a sympathetic throb in every breast, though clothed in the home- 
ly garb of native English. To assist in the production of a po- 
etry that should have this effect, the structure of the language 


in which they wrote, passing at that time from strength and 
power to refinement and taste, as well as the manners and con- 
dition of the people among whom they moved, were of no small 
consequence. But more than all, they wrote from the impulses 
of the heart, from an ardent love of nature, and from a warm 
affection towards their fellow-men. They were willing for their 
works to abide the verdict of posterity, to be given in accord- 
ance with the influence they should have upon the passions ; and 
every subsequent age has borne witness to the truth of this prin- 
ciple, by cherishing the memory of these poets, and preserving 
their works, not alone on the dusty shelves of libraries, but upon 
the living, throbbing tablets of the heart. 

Here, the subject might be closed, but it will not be inappro- 
priate to glance briefly at the circumstances and peculiarities of 
these four children of England’s muse, these writers, not only 
lor all time, but for all men. Nor should it be deemed invidious 
towards others, whose names stand high on the scroll of poetic 
lame, that these fathers of English poetry have been selected as 
the worthiest and the best. It is done in accordance with the 
loregoing definition of the spirit of poetry, and because they be- 
long to the same school, that of nature, in distinction from all 
others who are so plainly allied to the school of art. 
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It is difficult to conceive of circumstances more discouragi 
to the poet, than those by which Chaucer was surrounded, when 
his muse first plumed her wing for her upward flight. Like 
Dante, he stood upon the dividing line between barbarism and 
civilization, between darkness and light, and whatever of the 
latter is perceived in the works of either, bears evident marks 
of being shadowed by the gloom of the former. It is true, in- 
deed, that during the long night of the dark ages, the spirit of 
poetry had not been buried in continual sleep. The wild, un- 
couth chants of the ancient Scandanavian Scalds had survived 
the utter destruction of the pagan rites they celebrated—the 
gay knights of Provenge had struck the harp with deep effect, 
to the glittering pageantry of chivalry, or in the melting lays 
of love—the Cid Campedor—the “noble Bayard,” and the twelve 
Paladins of Charlemagne, had been sung in verse from one end 
of Christendom to the other—Caur de Lion had trolled the 
songs of Europe upon the plains of Palestine, and within the 
walls of Acre, while the faithful Blondel had awoke the echoes 
of the same sweet notes under the Austrian prison of his gal- 
lant master. But here was no poetry for a whole people, in 
iron vassalage to their feudal lords—here were no notes to touch 
the inner chords of a heart chafing under a sense of wrong 
and oppression, and cause it to throb responsive to the strains 
of liberty and happiness; for there never was a line of true 
poetry, but it breathed the very spirit of freedom. Soon, how- 
ever, the “day-spring” appeared from amidst the gloom. The 
chains of slavery began to disappear before the returning power 
of learning, and the enslaved to put on the appearance of men. 
At such a juncture, Chaucer stepped forth to essay a new 
and untried work, to produce a poetry for the people—and he 
succeeded. And had he failed, the attempt, at least, should 
have won for him the laurel wreath. 

Chaucer, like Dante, is distinguished for great faithfulness of 
description, and minuteness of detail, at once pleasing and 
beautiful, but far surpasses him in intensity of feeling and senti- 
ment. In the latter, he is inferior to no author whose works 
are extant, excepting Boccaccio, from whom he has derived 
one of his sweetest characters, the grief-stricken Griselda. 
Examples have already been given of these two striking char- 
acteristics of Chaucer, and others would serve rather to perplex 
than to strengthen. His poetry is nature’s self, arrayed in her 
own unostentatious garb. It was to his firm reliance upon 
nature, and the better feelings of his own heart, that enabled 
him to triumph over all the difficulties by which he was sur- 
rounded, and to win for himself an undying name. It was this, 
that enabled him to depict, in such a masterly manner, “ the 
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grief and patience of Griselda, the faith of Constance, and the 
hervic perseverance of the little child, who, gomg to school 
through the streets of Jewry, 


‘Ob, Alma Redemptoris mater, loudly sung," 


and who, after his death, still triumphed in his song.” 

Many were the aspirants to the poetic name during the long, 
dreary interval that elapsed from the time of Chaucer to that of 
Spenser, yet there were none of note. History has, indeed, 
preserved the names of Lydgate, Surry, Sackville, “ancient 
Gower,” and a few others; but they were all close imitators 
of the “older poet,” and consequently not entitled to rank in 
the same class with their master. Spenser wrote in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and bears nearly the same relation to Chaucer 
and English poetry, that Ariosto does to Dante and Italian song. 
Indeed, the “ Faerie Queene” appears to have been modeled 
upon the “ ¢ rlando Furioso,” al many of its scenes and char- 
acters to have been taken from it, and though thrown into the 
cumbersome form of allegory, yet far surpassing its model. 
The style of Spenser shows, at a single view, the giant stride 
the English language had taken towards uniformity, as well as 
the transition which had taken place in the condition of the 
English nation, from a state of semi-barbarism to one of refine- 
ment and taste. Hence, Spenser lacks the strength and power of 
Chaucer, for which deficiency, however, he amply compensates 
by the vigor and brilliancy of his imagination; and here the 
truth of our definition of poetry receives a strong corroboration. 
lt is to this, Spenser owes all his fame, as is fully evinced in the 
fine character of the “Snow-white Una,” in the first and best 
book, and in the descriptions of the Mask of Cupid, the Gar- 
dens of Adonis, the House of Pride, Belphabe, the Cave of 
Mammon, the Cave of Despair, etc. Had the author thrown 
his thoughts into some form other than that of allegory, he might, 
indeed, have produced a work less tedious to the reader, but 
could not have added a single wreath to the chaplet of his fame. 
The evidences of a giant intellect are seen in every stanza, and 
the true spirit of poetry, imagination, and passion, breathes in 
every line. Attempting the most ditlicult species of composi- 
tion, with the almost certain expectation of failure, he signally 
triumphed; and there is no work of this character, excepting 
the imperishable Pilgrim’s Progress of the “inspired tinker of 
Klstow,” that is read with deeper interest, than the “ Faerie 
Queene.” To what, then, does it owe its reputation ! Mainly 
to the influence it exerts on every heart, and the pure, untinseled 
language in which it was written. . 

Contemporary with Spenser, was England's great dramatist, 

vou vin 20 
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and nature’s confidant, Shakspeare. Not remarkable for any 
one great characteristic more than another, he exhibits a com. 
bination of brilliant qualities, too bright and dazzling to gaze 
long upon without pain. Though he has been, perhaps, sur. 
passed in every particular quality, save only his skill as a dra- 
matist, yet no one man ever united in the same person so man 

excellencies, or in so eminent a degree, as did Shakspeare. He 
had not the intensity of feeling seen in Chaucer, but he had 
more than Chaucer’s strength and power of expression. He 
had not the vivid imagination of Spenser, but he could lead 
the imagination of others “captive at his will.” He had not 
the elevation of Milton, but he could plunge to the lowest depths 
of human nature, and drag forth its vices and its virtues, its 
deformities and its beauties, to be “seen and read of all men.” 
He had not the skill of Dryden or Pope, but he could touch the 
secret sympathies of the heart, and wring forth the reluctant 
tears, both of sorrow and of joy. His right to the niche of 
fame, in which he has been placed, is never questioned. His 
reputation as an author is inwoven with the very existence of 
the English language, nay, with that of all the languages of the 
civilized world; and wherever human feelings are a tev or 
a heart is found to sympathize in all the vicissitudes of human 
life, there will the works of the “immortal bard of Avon” be 
cherished, and in that heart will his name be enshrined, as a 
household divinity. 


Having extended these crude remarks to a greater length than 
was at first intended, we shall be constrained to reserve Eng- 
land’s only Epic poet, Milton, for a separate article. And 
though it will leave our present subject incomplete, we would 
fain hope that our labor has not been in vain. It was under- 
taken out of deep reverence and love for Britain's older bards, 
and from sorrow, that, at the present day, 


* All with one consent praise new-born gauds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to Dust, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gold o’er-dusted.” 


The subject has expanded and extended itself so much in 
advancing, we dare not attempt to compress within our narrow- 
ed limits a notice of him, who, singing of man’s redemption, pre- 
sents “the height of that great argument,” and strives to “ vil- 
dicate the ways of God to man,” until uplifted by his mighty 
subject he rises, to use his own magnificent language, “to a 
sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies.” It 
would be alike unjust to the poet and to ourselves. 
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THE CENTENARY OF AN OLD CLOCK. 


Twere’s a weary old man in his elbow chair, 


** Tis locks are thin and gray,” 
And his grandchild near bim with golden hair— 
A bewitilul child—at play 


The old man museth of other years, 
And thinks of the flight of ume, 

As he watcheth the hands of the clock, and hears 
The bell with its hourly chime. 


The bell with its hourly chime hears he, 
The pealing, ringing bell, 
That bringeth to thought and fantasy 
The scenes he remembereth well.— 
He remembereth well his childhood’s day, 


And the hurrying years that have sped away 


The hour is passing, and onward steals 

The band that turns with the brazen wheels, 
To the point whence first, in its journey slow, 
It started an hundred years ago 

The cunning hand that its motion gave, 

Hath forgotten its skill in the silent grave ; 
The heart of the builder hath ceased to beat, 
And hath rested long in its still retreat ; 
His hours all told on the sounding bell 

Of the clock himself had formed so well 

But the pendulum still beats on, beats on, 

Nor wasted its strength, nor its motion gone ; 

Though the face of the dial is rusted and grim, 

The colors all faded, the figures all dim ; 

Though the clock hath grown old, and seemeth no more 
So cheertul and bright as it seemed of yore, 

Yet the wheels roll on with their steady pace, 

And the hands yet move o'er the dial face, 

And the bell yet soundeth that warning tone 

That told off the hours of the years long flown. 

It hath sounded aloud by night, by day, 

As time hath sped in his tireless way ; 

For a century past the hour hath told, 

As the hand came round on that dial old. 

It soundeth again, and the pendulum’s note 

Seems half to cease, while the echoes float 

Through the ancient hall, till they die along, 

Still ringing and fading, and this is their song. 





LITERARY CENSORSHIP. 
We wake the thoughts of other hours, 
Of happy scenes in summer bowers, 

Of smiling skies and fragrant flowers.— 


The child looks up, but he cannot tell 
What the echoing bell hath said. 

The old man weepeth, he knoweth well 
That it sings of the long lost dead. 


We've marked of time the ceaseless flight, 
At setting sun, at dawning light, 

At morn and noon, by day and night ; 
Through cycles of the ceaseless spheres 
Told hours of joy, told hours of tears, 
Now past, all past, a hundred years. 


The boy returns to his childish plays, 
In innocence and glee : 
But the old man sighs at the solemn lays, 
For his heart is sad, and of other days 
He museth in memory. 


And the pendulum beats with louder tone, 
As the hands of the dial move slowly on ; 
It knoweth no rest, no weariness fears, 
But starts for another hundred years. 


LITERARY CENSORSHIP. 


Atmos any thing, fitly directed and conducted, will prove 
beneficial, and there is nothing, which may not by perversion 
become a malady. Censure, dictated by good motives, rightly 
applied and lawful in itself, is always in season, and productive 
of advanta e; while, on the other hand, if called forth by vile 
or sinister designs, turned awry and dishonorably inflicted, and 
in its Own very essence unfair, it awakens resistance without 
entailing improvement—it effects a smart without the amending 
influence. It is that chastening in wrath, which begets wrath. 
The press, too, is, in many instances, the greatest agency of 
good, which has ever been ushered upon the world. When 
truly free, it is to the human mind what the shower is to the 
soil—enriching it and assisting it to bring forth riches. (And 
here be it known, that by true freedom of the press, is and always 
must be meant, not freedom from all restriction, for this is licen- 
tiousness, a most degrading servitude, but freedom from the 
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necessity of restriction, just as “the best government is that 
which governs least.”) But when the press is prostituted to 
interest, personal, local, or partisan, when it becomes the reflect- 
ing medium of false principle, or the courier of slander ; when, 
in fine, it is in any way perverted, it is one of the blackest curses 
to which poor human nature is exposed, 

lf, then, we institute the inquiry, “ Are reviews beneficial ?” 
it is already answered. If a review combines the freedom 
which should always distinguish the press, with the fitness of 
lawtul censure, its benefits are at once set down as invaluable, 
for no one can doubt, that fair animadversion in the literary 
world naturally tends to insure a sound and healthy literature ; 
that when a standard of excellence has been once established, 
means should be employed to keep it unmoved in the domain 
of taste, and prevent stragglers and aliens from altering its posi- 
tion; that those who are unworthy should be debarred from the 
companionship and title of the true children of knowledge, and 
when they strive to rank themselves among these, should be 
made examples of; that the author is thus put on his guard 
against presumption, as well as the reader against imposture ; 
that the taste of the multitude is thus invited to flow in the 
proper channel. By such aims and ends should criticism be 
regulated, for they will dignify it. 

But before illustrating these thoughts, let us take a momentary 
survey of Reviews as they are, and contemplate their benefits, 
which some persons, whose faith is not commensurate with all 
that all can assert or infer, may deem slightly equivocal. 

At the first glance, we perceive that the present track of criti- 
cism must be a delightful route for the critics themselves. They 
not only derive emolument from the unlimited vendue of their 
opinions and ipse-dixits of praise and dispraise ; but then they 
can be so economical of their labor, (pardon us for using the 
hyperbole of all swift-tongued gossips, which always saves at 
least three sentences, each containing a simile ;) for these litera- 
ture-upon-literature-mongers have merely the task of combining 
the ingredients already furnished by the toil of others; and as- 
sisting the combination of the materials by a few gravely-ex- 
pressed, yet commonplace dogmas ; and interlarding the motley 
mass with occasional crusty or oily reflections upon the author 
as aman; and sprinkling over the whole a trifle of sal criticum, 
Which, together with a slightly differing species of it—sal hyper- 
criticum—is the cheapest drug in the world, though not for sale 
by the apothecaries; and then seasoning the haricot, thus pre- 
pared, with some few panegyrical references to Homer, Arabian 
Nights, Tasso, Daniel de Foe, Richard Baxter, McFingal, and 
authors uncertain, both in name, character, and style, and all 
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this as far as “ad libitum” can be carried. This done,—evep 
as the blue-eyed goddess burst forth from the cranium of her 
cloud-gathering sire, armed and equipped, so from the cloud 

brain of the cloud-gathering critic leaps forth the formidable 
review / The censor’s name invests him with a kind of fearfy| 
dignity, and this is enough. Though the shrieks of scourged 
and disappointed aspirants follow his car as it rolls on, flowers 
are still strewn in the path, and glory follows it. In the words 
of Heeren, “ Short-sighted critics frequently enjoy their coo! 
shade, but a desert-stillness continues in fearful majesty forever 
to attest their credibility.” 

We farther see that they have, in the very nature of their pro- 
fession, a grand resource. They are the Bedouins of literature. 
Feeding not on the broad field of universal nature, and gather- 
ing not the fresh delicacies of originality, they, cannibal like, 
fatten on their own kind, gloat over and subsist on the reputa- 
tion of others, borrowed and ruined at the same instant: 


** A coward brood, that mangle as they prey, 
By hellish instinct, all that cross their way. 
Aged and young, the living and the dead, 
No mercy find—these harpies must be fed.” 


Again, another advantage which accrues to Reviewers, con- 
sists in the convenient instrument which they wield for requiting 
those who have purchased or otherwise obtained their favor, 
and doing harm to those who are too poor or proud to buy their 
grace, or have otherwise incurred their displeasure. For we 
often see that one Review extols the very performance that 
another condemns and on good grounds. Of course both can- 
not be right, inasmuch as the same cannot be at the same time 
excellent and inferior. The secret is this: a taste for the author 
very properly and naturally involves a taste for all his produc- 
tions, and if the author be at all odious, how can the prodections 
of his brain be otherwise than unpleasant? The reviewer's pen 
is very often a triumphant weapon. Beware, then, of defying 
its keen point, for if thou provoke him who bears it, it may in 
deed be ill with thee! Agree with him quickly, if thou art at 
variance with him, for with regard to thee he has long used the 
prayer of — and poetical Job, “Oh that mine adversary had 
written a book !” 

And here we might, perhaps with some grace, administer 4 
passing hint to the censor himself. Let not the nature of thy 
sel{-adopted office betray thee for a moment into the hallucina- 
tion, that thou art actually capable of deciding the merits and 
demerits of every production of parturient mind, and hast really 
authority to immortalize or damn it, as thou thinkest fit. The 
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palaestra which thou hast chosen is, after all, a slippery one, and 
that which appears to thee to be on thy part a demolishing hug, 
may prove fatal only to thyself. On one side are bubbling up 
the sweet waters of praise ; on the other, yawns the paradise of 
fools. The adversary whom thou hast selected for attack, may 
prove too powerful, and thrust thee into the latter, instead of 
being hurled thither himself. Though he be unknown for 
prowess in the lists, believe not that latent coals are therefore 
dead. Though he be a stranger, turn him not with ignominy 
trom thy door, remembering, that in the old time “some have 
entertained angels unawares.” 

Let us now turn to some more general advantages of Reviews, 
when considered in the same light as hitherto. 

An obvious thought, which occurs here, is, that under present 
circumstances, the world of genius is blessed with a kind of 
usance for its loans to the world of thought. Every work in 
literature now issued is more than doubled within a few weeks. 
A treatise on any subject is utterly out-treated-on by the “ no- 
tices” of it in our popular reviews. A history is increased to 
an unmanagable bulk by a modern criticism, so many and brill- 
iant are the facts gratuitously added to its already bursting big- 
ness. A poem is wholly reversified and re-imagined by the 
numerous censors who gather around as soon as it is formed 
and born. Very often (or some unattractive series of musings- 
in-rhyme, we are helped in return to an clegant disquisition on 
the sublime art of poesy, which it does our souls good to study ; 
or to an instructive and finished history of verse and its masters ; 
or to an array of beautiful thoughts and allusions, which prove 
an acquisition to our memory, and an ornament to our store of 
literature. We need no reference to, or acquaintance with the 
classics of any language, for their spirit is all embodied, thrice 
refined, in the monthlies and quarterlies. The latter are the 
repositories of the genius and learning of every age and clime, 
and offer their contents to us in the most convenient and palata- 
ble shape. Thus is our actual estate in literature made more 
than twotold, and every writer of a new thing has the satisfac- 
tion of hearing his sentiments and statements re-echoed from a 
thousand parts of the world, perhaps increased, perhaps im- 
proved, perhaps clothed over and over again with strength and 
grace, which he in his humility never dreamed of bestowing 
upon them. 

We also see that Reviews are beneficial in fostering and re- 
vealing to public view genius, which had otherwise slept listless 
on, amid the cobwebs and mould of obloquy. The works of 
Writers whose intrinsic merit would never have claimed a smile, 
tear, or even a wakeful eye, are arrayed in startling beauties, 
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after havin sed through the renovating mill of favorable 
criticism. “the reader, before disgusted, now wonders at his 
stupidity in not detecting such transcendant charms of style, 
language, and matter, which the keen ken of the reviewer os 
discerned, and his amiable pen made clear and vivid. What 
Newton did for natural light, unwreathing and discovering all 
its before unseen splendors, critics have done for the beams of 
intellect, the light of mind :— 


** Untwisted all the shining robe of day, 
And from the whitening, undistinguished blaze, 
Collecting every ray into his kind, 
To the charm’d eye educed the gorgeous train 
Of parent colors.” 


Let us now turn to another of the rich advantages of Reviews, 
to wit: assisting nature by enabling her most untutored children 
to converse with ease and depth upon the current literature of 
the day, as well as that which appeared in the era of the litera. 
ry world of which it is written: “ There were giants in those 
days.” This man cannot tell why, when he leaps into the air, 
he returns to the earth again; yet mayhap he can discourse 
learnedly on the Latinity of Newton’s Principia. That idle 
student, who has never waded through any thing besides a few 
romances, unless perhaps a pond or puddle, talks bitterly of the 
barbarous dialect and metaphysical unintelligibility of Thomas 
Carlyle. He glanced at an article in the last month’s review. 
In this respect, Reviews are perfect “labor-saving machines,” 
affording a tinge, which is as good for all the practicable pur- 
poses of those who employ it, as a submersion. Although it 
might be urged by some over-punctilious persons, that the visi- 
ble part of dress is not the only portion that requires cleansing, 
and that a smattering is not quite so good as a perfect acquaint. 
ance. 

But to let this vein run out, let us seriously inquire, Are Re- 
views necessary! To this it may be answered, Let every one 
form his own estimate of every literary performance by its effect 
on himself. If pleasant emotions accompany the perusal of any 
work, the book is good—no more is needed. But on this prin- 
ciple we should sutler mankind to live on in a state of primeval 
ignorance and barbarism, because the savage is happy in his 
harsh, untutored, and brutal manner of life, as well as he who 
is surrounded with all the comforts of a civilized society, be- 
cause the former has no idea, and, consequently, no thirst for a 
higher condition of life. No! so sure as more knowledge 
among a people insures more happiness—for the very good 
reason that more and wider avenues for happiness are laid 
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open—so sure is it that the more accurate our judgment, the 
better pleased are we in the exercise of our taste. They who 
believe what is bad, good, and are with this confidence content, 
are sell-complaisant in error, and are to be undeceived rather 
than felicitated. Like the maniac, who laughs in wild glee at his 
bright-pictured dreams and clasps delicious phantoms, they are 
objects for compassion. We teel that the age when fustian- 
breathing Claudian was praised as the “ pracgloriosissimus poe- 
ta.” transcending Homer and Virgil and Horace, was indeed the 
evening ol Rome's literary glory, and that the shadows of the 
night had already begun to appear. 

We think that taste should be regulated by strict laws, ap- 
proved by the best judges, and that the transgression of such a 
code, as well as noble conformity to it, should be remarked—to 
be commended or condemned according to respective desert. 
Imagine the consequences which would ensue upon a want of a 
standard of taste in such an age as ours, when everybody is 
literary, and a large fraction of humanity write books. If the 
standard of taste should be for a moment shifted, if the bad in 
literature should for an instant occupy the name and station of 
the good, a literary anarchy would at once overrun us; the old 
and tried masters of mind would become utterly undervalued, 
and no fixed, universal value would be gttached to the efforts of 
living intellect. A Dark Age of Litefature would spread its 
dismal curtains over earth, and no ultra-popular polity, which 
has ever stained the history of government, could compare in 
rabid spirit and subverting tendency with the fierce democracy 
of books. It is the critic’s prerogative to keep the landmarks of 
true taste in view, to guard them against insidious designs and 
open assailment. He does not himself establish the bounds 
Which may not be passed, but merely acts as a sentinel to protect 
those already fixed. And although Reviews, like the press in 
general, often play the harlot ; though rancor at times flow s from 
the censor’s pen, and adulation colors his ink; though justice is 
often merged in a partiality, perhaps criminal, at all events selfish; 
it is to be remembered, that such is not the true design of criti- 
cis, and that this, when legitimately conducted, is the surest 
safeguard of our literature. ’ 

We would here remark, that there is no occasion for appre- 
hending, that by giving suflerance to criticism we shall open a 
way for the discouragement of good literature. Intrinsic excel- 
lence defies the petty lashings of external rebuke, and the achieve- 
ments of true genius are a house upon a rock. Itis true that 
sensitive minds have ere now recoiled, and some even drooped, 
beneath the withering touch of the critic. But such occurrences 
are rare, enenel Keats yielded in brokenness of heart to 

vou vur 21 
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the reviewer's scorn, and hid his face in the grave: but not so 
his works. The productions of his intellect survived the wreck 
of his clay, in spite of the buffetings with which —- once met. 
That which was not attacked, fell a prey to attack, and that 
which received the blows, laughed at their fruitlessness. Genius, 
a part of the soul, partakes of its immortality. If example of 
this were needed, we might appeal to the career of Byron. His 
obnoxious title had drawn down upon the jealous eye of one, 
who has since proved himself the brightest star in the British 
Parliament, and his first literary efforts were most mercilessly 
mangled in the first review of the age. Like water thrown upon 
the magician’s spell-fire, the attempt at quenching the flame of 
such a genius, only made it more consuming and fatal. — It “lick- 
ed up the water and the dust”—it waxed brighter and fiercer, 
and the chief praise of the effort to check is, that it proved fuel 
to the fire. In facet, it is even an advantage that good literature 
is exposed to criticism, for the review serves thus as an alembic, 
from which the pure gold issues, made purer and brighter by 
the test. 

But it may be asked, who shall take upon himself the high 

rerogative of approving or condemning whatever emanates 
~~ the press. What Daniel shall come to judgment? It may 
also be urged, that those who have assumed the censor’s chair, 
are unable to give birth to productions one hundredth part as 
good as those which they criticise, and commit worse errors 
than those for which they brand others; that the mouths of such 
should be stopped ; that Haman should be hanged on the gal- 
lows which he has prepared for Mordecai. Here we reply: the 
lnpertect preacher may admonish men of a “ godly, righteous, 
and holy lite,"—the landsman, who would sicken in a harbor, 
may point to the rock afar off in the sea, and say, “ beware !"— 
the humble critic, also, by referring every thing to universally 
approved models of diction and thought, may discover excel- 
lencies and unveil defects. ° 

Criticism, then, founded on truth and justice, is necessary for 
the health of our literature. It can be managed, too, with wis 


| a emfac ” 
* Brougham is a thunder-bolt,” according to some wise man, and the decisive 


nature of his electrical propensities, was, doubtless, for the first time developed in the 
discharge of his battery upon Byron's ** Hours of Idleness.’ 


> which discharge received 
that vigorous response, called “ English Bards 


and Scotch Reviewers.” Brougham, 
this review, was exulting in the belief, that he 
oune lord was not necessarily a young poet. Butoh! 
the uncertainty of human affairs! the foe of aristocracy not long alter was helped to 
the same invidious prefix to his own name. “ Cedant arma togne”’—let all hostilit) 
cease between men, whea both have got the ermine ! 


for many years subsequent to penning 


had convinced the world that a y 
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dom, and without presumption. What qualities, then, should 
be eminent in a critic, to secure for his lahore a correct influ- 
ence ! 

It is not essential that the great critic of style should be a 
great master of it, for each is “ sui generis,” rare and distinct. 
A different series of qualifications make the matter-of-fact cen- 
sur of poetry from those which constitute the spiritual poet. In 
fact, there 1s not even a fellowship between the twain. Farther, 
it is a notorious truth, that writers are incompetent judges of 
their own performances, for the very good reason that they are 
inclined to estimate them according to divers sensations which 
they experienced at the time of composing. This conceit strikes 
them as peculiarly happy, because the mood of mind they were 
in on a certain occasion, wrought for it a pleasing eflect on their 
own feelings. That period seems instinct with dialectic sound- 
ness and sententious beauty, eloquence, and elegance, because it 
was elaborately executed, and the thought contained in it was, 
from its sudden conception, novelty, or some other cause, won- 
derfully impressive. fh this view, authors would naturally ap- 


prize their writings incorrectly, for all literary productions are 
to be judged of by their effect on the minds of the world at 
large. But although a critic is not properly a kindred spirit 
with the criticised, nevertheless, he should be, to a degree, a 
master of literature, and practically acquainted with the consti- 
tution of good literature, and able to command a certain height 


of intellectual excellence in the efforts of his own mind ; for an 
artist's eye can soonest measure the well and ill finished parts 
of a picture, and Rome's best rhetoricians were her greatest 
orators. 

An important qualification of a critic, is to be well versed in 
all the valuable writings of great authors of all ages, so far as 
he can, and to form a proper judgment of their station in the 
world of literature ; and it is his first duty to endeavor, by ap- 
plying the line and compass of their literary excellence to those 
Which may come after, and employing true logic, to give to 
others a consistent and well-defined echo of their own just opin- 
ion. For why should they, whose judgment is as sound and 
taste as correct as his, go to the reviewer! It is to find their own 
ideas made perspicuous and methodized, that the unpression may 
be deeper, and the opinion formed more settled. It is better, far 
better, to consult one’s own judgment, than a critic whose thoughts 
are as crude and confused as those of the heedless or cursory 
reader. But if the reviewer combines great research with keen 
discrimination, if he shows himself equally capable of appre- 
ciating what is commendable and free from liability to be im- 
posed upon by the worthless, the review under his hand be- 
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comes what a review should always be—a history of literature ; 
a history which might answer the same purpose with regard to 
literature, that the faithful chronicle of the past actions of gov. 
ernments and achievements of men, effects for succeeding ages, 
with regard to polities and individual character; teaching us, 
from the lips of experience, to shun the follies and emulate the 
excellencies of those who now are not, or are not as they were; 
showing us in what to ylace confidence and what to shun ; in 
fine, giving us models of correctness and examples of imperfec- 
tion, which will instruct us to judge rightly of all the works of 
mind which fall in our way. 

Modern critics are inclined to make too many microscopic, 
and too few telescopic observations. That is, they remark 
slight irregularities of surface in the objects of their examina- 
tion, and turn not their gaze sufficiently toward the “ heaven of 
thought.” They love to linger upon spots where hecdlessness 
has been somewhat treacherous to style, rather than cast them- 
selves unreservedly in the flood of intellect and feeling. Any 
thing upon which it is possible to hang a lampoon or jest; any 
thing, which, by being ridiculous in itself, offers to their pleas. 
antry an opportunity of being made more ridiculous: a point 
which may be censured, not so much for actual faultiness, as be- 
cause it will serve well to attach a bon-mot to: these appear to 
be the Eden-flowers of modern critics; sweet morsels, worthy 
of being rolled under the tongue many times. Yet this is all 
ill-natured and unfair, since it is applying the scourge, where 
the rod only is needed, although it is true, that in so doing, the 
critic caters to the taste of the majority of his readers, who 
deem the faculty of ridiculing well, the acme of critical art. 

It was one of the kings of Arragon, if our memory serves us 
well, who lay in articulo mortis, by the opinion of all the chirur- 
geons who had examined his wound. This wound was from a 
dagger, the point of which was broken off and was now fester- 
ing in his liver. Some hired assassin, wishing to hurry the 
king’s demise, plunged his poignard into the failing frame, and 
leit the monarch, as he supposed, to die. But the poignard did 
better service, It opened a passage for the wound to cischarge 
itselt, and the king recovered. When pondering on the relation 
of the critic to the literature of an age, we have often brought 
in this allusion as a comparison. The censor seems to strike at 
the living body of mind—he does! but it is to make alive—to 
awaken a more animated existence. 

In conclusion, we would say, that the refinement of taste, the 
elevation of the standard of literary excellence, the guardian 
ship of the writer, and the guidance of the reader, the encourage 
ment of the meritorious, and the dissuasion of the undeserving, 
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ought to be the grand objects of criticism, and none would hesi- 
tate to assert, that such criticism is not only beneficial, but need- 
fal. The reviewer, who advances to his post with such intent, 
will be hailed by all as a Magnus Apollo, without the ambiguity 
of the heathen divinity, and not be branded as one of those, 
“who stand as sentinels in the avenues of fame, and value them- 
selves upon giving Ignorance and Envy the first notice of a 


prey. 


L. U. C. 


SHIPWRECK. 


Iris the gude ship Haleyon ; 
Stalwart and tall is she: 

The bonnie Halcyon sayles on 
The foam out ow’re the sea. 


Fair, fair is that gay companie, 
That now have hoisted sayle— 
That companie, how mernle 


They sing and dare the gale! 


But ane there is among that crewe: 
A noble youth is he ; 
Tue noblest youth of a’, T trowe, 


That aye went out to sea. 


Aud now, as sayl’d that ship awa, 
The tear look’d out his ee, 
see the waters pass him bye, 


s own land dimlie. 


But cheer! the marineres did say ; 
A tear maun never be 

Among sae glad a companie, 

They sud—na more wept he. 


Toa distant isle they are bounde : 
Tix 


land of tourneyment ; 


And fast, and fast the ship sayl’d oa— 


Tue winds their breath they lent. 


ind off the sun had sank, 
nk into the sea; 
Hut swiftlie yet that ship sayl’d on 
Vato its destinie 


The stars look down aye smilingle, 
| And ripples on the sea ; 


| But ab! that crewe na more shall come 


| Uato their own countrie 


For soone the cruel! wind ‘van blaw, 
The ** clouds wept” bitterlie, 

And dark waves moan’d tu’ drear alang— 
They moaned dismallic. 


The storm did rage. That ane, na more 
Stood he sae quietlie 
For soon death ‘gan him for to glow’re, 


To glow’re nght in his ee 


| 

He look'd upon the heavens, 

He look’d upon the sea, 

And lang towards his owne countne 


He look'd, but ne'er shail see 


By Tara’s halls and Tara's streams, 
Full monie maids shall mourne ; 
| But Tara lang maun weep its lord, 


E’er he again returne 


And now that ship's nigh to the strande, 
i'The strande of auld Englande, 

When fiercer yet the wind did blaw, 
Did blaw unto the lande. 


| But svon the night ‘gan to grow dark, 
The stars na more look'd they 

Sae smilinglie—the clouds ‘gan a’ 
To hide, na sparing ae. 
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° ° ° ° ° Those bonnie marineres do lie, 
And now the sun with sparkling raye Where they for aye shall be. 
Doth rise out of the sea; 
But ah! that gudelie companie, Deep in the tombe of bur’ed waves 
I trowe, na more he'll see. They sank just like a stone: 

But aye the sea shall sing their dirge, 
Downe, downe, full sev’nty fathoms downe,| Ti) storme and tempest’s done. 
Downe in the deep green sea, Cc. Ww. 


’ 





CLAIMS OF THE BIBLE ON THE SCHOLAR. 


“Star of Eternity! the only star 
By which the bark of man could navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 


Securely.” Pollok. 


Tue scholar is, in many respects, an anomalous character. 
He lives in two worlds—the world within and the world with- 
out. He lives in the solitude of his study—in the deep silence 
of his own intellectual operations. In this life he is alone, and 
derives little sympathy from those of different pursuits. He 
lives, besides, as others do, in the great world around us. He 
isa man; and he cannot rid himself, if he would, of the multifa- 
rious relations which all men must sustain to each other and to 
society at large. 

‘To the scholar, in both these states of his existence, the Braue 
presents claims of no ordinary importance—peculiar in their 
nature, and constantly increasing in their demands upon his 
earnest attention. 

It will be our aim, in this article, briefly to examine these 
claims. What, then, is that “inner world,” wherein the scholar 
dwells, with silence and with solitude’? It is the world of his 
own thoughts, imaginations, and affections ; the world of patient 
reflection ; of long-continued, untiring study. It is a mental 
gymnasium, to which he retires for a season, that he may nerve 
and prepare himself for the more practical life of action which 
is to follow. To him who enters this school of preparation, his 
need of the Bible presents itself at the very threshold. He re 
tires from the haunts of men for this sole purpose—that he may 
be conversant with truth. His aim is to draw Truth from its 
hidimg places—deep in the forbidding caves of Nature; et 
veloped in the beautiful drapery of the external world ; a 
gorgeously, yet none the less deeply hidden, in the suns 
systems which ceaselessly revolve with harmony so simple, ye 
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so inscrutable by mortal wisdom; or even shrouded in the still 
more mysterious chambers of his own undying soul. 

He who would find Wisdom, meets with many and great dif- 
ficulties, from without and from within. Valuable truth seldom 
or never lies out upon the surface of things. Like the diamond 
or the pearl, it is obtained only by him who is content to delve 
long or dive deep for its possession. 

No other motives for the endurance of this labor, are so pow- 
erful as those presented by the Bible. 

But patient endurance is not the only requisite for the truth- 
seeker. She is veiled as surely, if not as frequently, by morai, 
as by mental or physical causes, from the inquiring eyes. He 
who wishes to engage in a certain course of conduct, is almost 
sure to find his duty leads him there. He who is anxious to find 
Truth in a particular direction, will be hardly persuaded that it 
lies in one directly opposite :— 


* For though with judgment we on things reflect, 
Our Wil determines—not our Intellect ; 
Slaves to our passions, Reason we employ 


Only to compass what we would enjoy '” 


Now the astronomer who aims at perfection, will not rest from 
his labors, till a purely achromatic glass reveals to his vision the 
heavenly body as it really is. So the honest scholar seeks some- 
thing which shall present all truth to him in its real aspect. di- 


vested of every adventitious coloring in which his own desires, 
or hopes, or fears, would array it. This want the Bible supplics, 
with its imperative demands for honest sincerity in small things 
as well as great, and no less in the inmost heart than in the out- 
ward acts of life. The very beginner in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, ifhe has ever turned his thoughts within, knows well that 
the most potent foe to his advancement is found in his own wild 
passions. Human nature, with its pride, its vanity, its contempt 
lor others, and overweening confidence in self, is slow to learn 
the lesson which the great Bacon taught, when he said, as the 
result of his nual experience, “ It is no less true of the hu- 
man kingdom of knowledge than of the spiritual kingdom of 
God, that he who would enter it must first become as a little 
child.” 

We have thus far, to avoid circumlocution, spoken of all the 
objects of the scholar’s aim, under the single comprehensive 
term, Truth; a word in which is condensed all we know or can 
ever know, of the world in which we dwell and of those above 
us; of man, in his relations to this world and his future destiny ; 
and of that infinite Being of benevolence, the Author of all these, 
and of that mind by which we are enabled to study them. 
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It has been seen that the Bible affords invaluable aid to the 
student of mere human knowledge, in stimulating to vigorous 
and patient effort; in enabling him to weigh evidence justly. 
and in fitting his mind for the reception o the truth elicited 
The concurrence of the greatest minds which ever blessed the 
world, evinces that they most appreciate its value, who pene. 
trate most deeply the mysteries of learning. 

But there is another and a higher wisdom ; which, while jt 
immeasurably surpasses in value all worldly erudition, differs 
from it essentially in its nature, and in the pre-requisites for its 
reception in the soul. Far be it from us to underrate the im. 
portance of any branch of knowledge ; yet how shall we duly 
estimate the value of this? Let one fill his mind with all other 
science, yet how empty 1s it, if this be wanting ! Tar as heavep 
is from earth, is that mind from the goal it was designed to 
reach. For it is this higher wisdom alone which subdues the 
warring passions; sets the mind at peace with itself and the 
world; reveals to man himself, and thus all other men. It js 
the fountain of morals; the only infallible and eternal rule of 
duty to ourselves, to others, and to God; it is the only revela- 
tion of destiny. low important, then, is it to the scholar, who 
is not only to decide his own, but is greatly to influence the 
dearest interests of others ! 

We called it essentially different from mere human knowledge, 
because it can be received only by the spiritual mind. Humble 
inquiry is the proper attitude for the learner in any department. 
It is indispensable in this. 

The ancient philosophers required a preparatory discipline of 
fasting and silence from such as desired to enter their schools, 
and ascend the heights of their mysteries. He who would tread 
the holy ground of this inner court of knowledge, must come 
with singleness of heart, with child-like humility, earnest prayer, 
and purity of life. He can learn only from the Book itself, the 
spirit with which he must approach it. Let him do this, and he 
will find that He who formed the intellect, will guide it into the 
truth his own infinite mind has uttered: that the same 


“ Mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres,” 


will point out to him the path he seeks to tread. And this is 
his only directory. 

We noticed, in the outset, the twofold life of the scholar. It 
is not confined to the study. He must not dim the fine gold o! 
his talents, by seeking pleasure instead of usefulness. When he 
has donned his armor, he must go forth into the wide world to 
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hattle. Llow many fields lie open betore him! Which shall 
he enter! The Bible here comes to his aid; points out the path 
ot duty - and, with its sale and wise instructions, shapes his 
ums of lite. It is not true, as some suppose, that it would draw 
hun from those intellectual pursuits which make up so large a 
share of his happiness. It demands. only, that his acquisitions 
be wisely applied. The Bible is, and, when rightly understood, 
has ever been, the greatest triend of learning. Science and 
Revelation go hand im hand: the truths of cach afford mutual 

utirmation; and, other things being equal, his progress in ad/ 
knowledge will be greatest, who drinks most deeply trom the 
We IIs vl inspiration. Thus has it ever been _— : 


Piety ius | 


| lowed trom lips wet y 


The Bible clams the scholar’s attention, on account of the mate- 
rials it aflords for his intellectual improvement. There is no 
departinent of literature which this book has not directly or inci- 
dentally advanced ; but it has lost nothing by so generously im- 
parting. What an exhaustless treasury is it of apt illustration ! 
What subjects does it ofler, to exercise the most tireless imagin- 
ation! What mode/s are found upon its pages, worthy the imuta- 
tion of the most gifted writer! Tle who would influence man, 
way find here a transeript of the human mind, which is univer- 
sal in its application, and could come only from Him who made 
it As we dwell upon the record which was fifteen centuries 
li progress, under the inspiration of Omniscience, we seem to 
realize the promise of the tempter, and to “ become as gods” in 
knowledge. 

The Orator may here gain a deeper insight into the heart, than 
vears of toil in the world can give him; and find models of 
cioqguence, Which unaided man can never equal, 

The Legislator can draw hence principles of government, 
Whose foundation is in human nature; and can trace the effect 
ol their application, through succeeding centurics. 

The Philosopher will here find a key to the solution of prob- 
ems Which batiled the keenest penetration of the ancient sages ; 
aud, after making the greatest possible attainments, he will say 
with Newton, “I account the Scriptures of God to be the most 
sublime philosophy.” 

The Divine finds here the only doctrines which can satisfy the 
wants of his race; and he must labor long, who would equal in 
the power and suecess of his teachings, the Preacher of Galilee, 
and the humble fishermen, who were his carliest disciples. 


Vou wit 
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It has been called the highest use of History, “ to speak to the 
heart through the understanding: to make every character 
brought be ‘fore Us, promote the formation and consolidation ol 
ourown.” How worthy of imitation, then, are the historians of 
the Bible! With what pleasure will every cultivated mind turn 
from the fallacy, prejudice, and injustice of modern history, to 
these records which Moses and the Evangelists have given— 
simple, candid, impressive !—ne ‘ither extenuating the faults of 
friends, nor setting down in malice the bitter wrongs of enemies, 
How vivid are the pictures they present to the eye! We go 
back, with the prophet-historian, to the dawn of time ; and trom 
that formless void, we see creation’s work begun and carried to 
its completion, amid the harmonious singing of the morning 
stars, the joyous shouting of the sons of God. What a multitud 
and variety of scenes, nowhere surpi assed in interest, press each 
other on before us, through the ages of Bible history, ere we 
stand at last by the accursed cross, trembling with the shudder. 
ing earth, and peer through the darkness the sun refuses to illu 
mine, upon the bleeding body of * the man of sorrows 

The Poet may find in the sacred volume, themes worthy of 
the loftiest lyre. Our Christian bards have barely entered the 
field. It is still white to the harvest. He will find it, too, rich 
in poetic models, which he cannot study without interest and 
improvement. The Hebrew poetry ts marked by an exalted in- 
ternal grandeur, well befitting the vehicle of the most sublime 
and awful truths which God has ever revealed to man. Its 
primitive style of beauty is not calculated to please the fancy 
of the ignorant and thoughtless ; but for the mind retined by 
study and reflection, it possesses a peculiar charm; and, con- 
sidered merely as poetry, it has elicited the admiration of the 
learned in every age. In sub limity of thought, in majesty of ex- 
pression, in beautiful simplicity and purity, ithas never yet been 
equate d. Milton si tvs of it,” * Those freque ht songs throughout 
the law and the prophets, not in their divine argument alone, 
but in the very eritical art of composition, may be e asily made 
to appear, over all kinds of lyric poetry, to be incomparable.” 
We wonder at the lofty genius of the Grecian muse ; and our 
admiration kindle Ss inte love of the blind old wi inde rer on the 
banks of the Illissus, who moulded not only the minds of Greece, 
but of It aly. Ilis verse has long * survive “d the gods whose 
deeds it celebrates ;” and his influence and his fame will be co- 
extensive with the I: inguage of civilization. But the poetry of 
the Bible has even a dee ‘per hold on the heart. It not only pos 
sesses grace of diction, but its foundation is in truth and appro- 
priateness to the wants of man. The mac hinery involved int 


* Agamst Prelaty ;" Introd. to Dk 
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does not vary with revolving vears, but is unchanging and last- 
ny as eternity. Our finest poets are beginning to realize that 
stories of the fabled deities of old are “too low to elevate the 

nd, and too cold to kindle the imagination :” and the baechan- 
alian songs of the voluptuary are gradually vielding to the purer 
“arsot Palestine.” Parnassus is often deserted for Mount Sion. 
Prom Castalia and the Ileheon, they come to seek the dew of 
Hermon and the paliny banks of Jordan. Dodona and the 
Delphic groves yield no perennial flowers; nor can they boast 
4 sweeter than the rose of Sharon! But why dwell upon the 
literary merits of the Bible, When one ot England's thost pro- 
found and judicious scholars* has said of it, * The Scriptures, 
independently of their divine origin, Contain more true sublimity ; 
mere exquisite beauty ; more pure morality ; More important 
history ; and higher strains of poetry and clegance, than could 
be collected from all the other books ever composed in any age 
or idiom.” 

Has not such a book peculiar claims upon the attention of 
every scholar’ clauns which are constantly increasing with the 
advancing knowledge of the world, and the growing responsi- 
bility of men of learning aud influence. 

The ancients placed, ih letters of gold, Upon their proudest 
lt imple, the sinule sentence which they believed had Come duwn 
from heaven. Tfow deeply should the scholar engraven upon 
his heart this volume, bearing, on every page, the impress of 
Divinity ! 

Glorious as is intellectual power, how undesirable is it, when 
disjoined from virtue! Who would exchange the erown and 
harp of the humblest of earth’s ransomed children, for the burn- 
ig diadem and the tormenting sceptre of the “ arehangel ruin- 
ed” But the protound Christian scholar is humanity exalted 
nearest to Diy inity. Even in this working-day world, he dwells 

bove its atmosphere, and sees its mists far beneath him. The 
sacred book which has been the guide of his youth, the shield 
aid weapon of his active manhood, is the comfort and solace of 
his latest years, and a loadstar of heavenly hope, when earth is 
lading trom his vision, and on his eyelids is the shadow ot death. 

And when this heaven and this earth pass away, the word of 
eternal lite, in whieh he has trusted, shall remain; its lustre 
undimmed by the attempts its enemies have made to blacken 
it; showing, with too painful clearness to those who persist in 
doubting, that it is not only true, but divine. 

Then he who, in faith and patience, has toiled for knowledge 
here—seeing only through a glass, darkly—shall rest forever 
rom his labors ; and, in that world unclouded by ignorance or 
mystery, he shall know, even as he is known! Ot. 


* sic Wittiam Jones 
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VRABIA 


Tne Past is the guide of the Present and the prophet of the 
Future. Age after age has listened to its teachings, and al; 
have passed away, to become, in turn, mute oracles to others. 
It is the scholar’s home—he ponders on its pregnant pages, and 
from every line he reaps a harvest of improvement and delight, 
He reads of powerful empires that have sprung from nothing, 
and learns a useful lesson of industry’s omnipotence ; he beholds 
the wrecks that strew the path of time, and learns that vice is as 
almighty to destroy as virtue to create. Yet the Past would be 
veiled as darkly as the Future, without the pen of history. This 
is the key that opens to the Present the treasures of departed 
ages—the chain which joins us to the men of other times, and its 
links should be as numerous as all the nations that the earth has 
known. Yet while a flood of light is poured upon the other na- 
tions of antiquity, while every tomb is hallowed by the ashes it 
contains, while every crumbling column tells to the traveler a tale 
of mighty deeds, and glorious memories of the olden time cling, 
like the ivy, to each ruined tower, Arabia is nearly disregarded: 
she who stretched her sceptre of new-born dominion over na- 
tions whose history is now familiar as a “ household word,” is 
herself almost forgotten. We trust it will not long be thus. 
America, in history at least, is rivaling England, and we would 
rejoice to sce a son of hers lay at her feet another trophy, by 
touching with new life the memorable scenes which mark Ara- 
bian history, till every period of the existence, and every trait 
in the character of that strange people, shall be as vividly and 
immortally portrayed, as have been the wars and chivalry o! 
Spain, by the genius of Prescott. It is a subject truly worthy 
of our study, and it presents a field for history’s noblest efforts. 
It is a land of sacred associations, and the name of Arabia 
should wake as deep emotion in the Christian scholar’s heart, as 
the tombs of Grecian heroes, or the shrines and temples which 
mark the ruins of immortal Rome. | 

She can boast, indeed, no soil where every foot is consecrated 
by some warlike deed, and made immortal by some mouldering 
monument ; but she can point you to her burning sands, and say 
that they were trodden by the chosen people, departing from 
their house of bondage. She cannot, it is true, display her Hi! 
of Mars, which rang with eloquence in other times, whose 
echoes still are lingering in the hearts of men; but she can 
show a spot where a far mightier miracle was wrought— 
Mount Sinai, the stepping stone of the Eternal, beside which. 
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the proud Areopagus of Greece and “ Rome's Imperial hill,” 
niust dwindle into nothing. She cannot boast ber Pantheon, 
numouldering as her hills, to teach her ancient svstem of The- 
ology; but she can truly say that the Deities of Greece and 
Rome were less immortal than their Temples, and have lony 
since vanished like their woremipers : while the Religion of the 
Prophet and 1 the Creed of the Koran have maintained their 
vround for centuries, and are even now searce totteri ng beneath 
the overwhelming power of Christianity. In whatever char- 
acter We view ther, whether as a pe ople preserving to this 
di iv, after their own tremendous revolutions, and amid the con- 
stant ¢ thanges of the world around them, their early habits and 
original simplic ity—us a ni ition of conquerors, tri unpling to the 
earth the tottering power of other e mpires, and rearing on their 
ruins a@ WK ignitic ent dominion —or as the patrons of science . the 
champions of learning, and the preservers of the treasures of 
the Past, we shall find their history as rich in wonders as some 
fuiry tale of their own sunny clime. 

We mean not now to atte mpt even a sketch of the events 
that fill their pregnant annals ; but we would briefly note the 
vreat transactions of the most important era of their being. 

Their carly history we cannot trace, for it is shrouded in the 
darkness of remote anti quity ; we only know they sprang from 
that wild man of the desert, whose doom was enmity to all his 
race; We know that they have ever rejoiced in the simplicity 
of character which distinguishes the Arab at this day ; and we 
know they never owned a conqueror’s yoke, but trod their native 
soil free as the wild Sirocco of their plains. Fearless and un- 
concerned they pursued their simple occupations, while they 
could almost hear around them, even at their ve ry borders, the 
din of war and the erash of falling thrones. 

Greece had arisen to shake the world with the voice of her 
eloquence and the thunder of her arms ; Macedonia had fol- 
lowed in the path of glory, and the power of both had gone, 
Rome in her turn had reached the summit of dominion, and } 
her turn had fallen; the Goth had ravaged her Western empire, 
and luxury had crumbled the very pillars of her Eastern power. 
Thus while the night of barbarisin seemed tast following the 
day of ancient glory, a mighty change was wrought among the 
nations. A new light arose in the Kast, that seemed to be the 
herald of another dawn; yet it was but the meteor, flashing 
athwart the gathering gloom, and leaving dee per darkness. 

Amid that simple people, on whom the rulers of the neighbor- 
ing nations looked as we upon the wild tribes that linge r on 
our western borders, a mind, rich in ambition’s arts, and formed 
to wield a strange and powerful influence on the minds and 
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passions of mankind, was silently devising his plans of temporal 
and spiritual sway, and in his desert hermitage was weaving 
that mystic net which, he not vainly hoped, was to ensnare the 
world. Mahomet’s mind was peculiarly fitted for the part he 
was to act. Sagacious in his counsels and far-reaching in his 
views, he looked beyond the confines of his native land of de. 
serts. He saw that Roman glory had faded, and felt that the 
yeriod was a crisis in the history of nations. He saw around 
os a race of hardy warriors, whose views were narrow, but 
their courage stern, and he felt that some powerful mind was 
only needed, to direct that mighty instrument, national igno- 
rance. He saw, moreover, that the fabric of Pagan Theology 
was crumbled and forgotten, that the heathen heavens, with all 
their bright inhabitants, had passed away, and that Christianity 
had only shaken off the fetters of persecution, to struggle with 
corruption and fanaticism; and he felt that Religion was his 
surest pathway to the goal of his ambition; he telt that by 
wrapping himself in the cloak of an impostor, he would possess 
a double power, and might obtain the sovereignty of Earth, and 
share the throne of Heaven. 

Atter his deep-laid schemes were pondered on, for many a 
weury year, he came betore his people and announced his heav- 
enly mission. ‘The foundation stone of his religion was the 
fumous motto, “There is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.” “On these two pillars,” says the historian, * the one 
an eternal truth and the other an impious fiction, the religion of 
the East for centuries has rested.” With this inscription graven 
on his standard he began his course ;—a temporal and spiritual 
kingdom was his aim, and fanaticism, with all its wild and reck- 
less impetuosity ; ignorance, with its dark brood of evil passions; 
and war, with all its train of horrors, were the means he used. 
And his triumph was proportioned to the favorable circumstan- 
ces of the time, and to his own untiring energy. 

We dwell not on his series of successes. It is enough to say, 
his course was ever onward; from the most trivial beginnings, 
he rapidly attained the conquest of his country. Then he mar- 
shaled his hosts tor foreign victories, and the result was certain. 
With a nation of wild warriors subservient to his nod—a_peo- 
ple trained to war and swayed by superstition, against nations 
sundered by jealousies and weakened by long luxury, he planted 
firmly the foundations of his empire on the ruins he had made, 
and left to his successors the power and the materials to com- 
plete the structure. He lived to see the consummation of his 
wildest dreams of power, and died to leave a memory to be 
worshiped by posterity; and even though he had as black 
heart as ever base hypocrisy has hidden; though the enthusi- 
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acm of gratified ambition was the spur that urged him onward 
a» his strange career, yet it cannot be denied, that his efforts 
have been beneficial to his country and the world :—to his coun- 
trv, for he raised it from the dust of degradation, to rank with 
the proudest nations of the earth ; and to the world, because his 
country’s elevation atlorded a channel through which the abun- 
dants streams of Ancient Literature have flowed to later times, 
when every other avenue was closed by the mental ruins of the 
Dark Ayes. 

We may perhaps better imagine the wondrous influence the 
Prophet wielded, if we compare him for a moment with him 
whom we are wont to call the “modern miracle.” We look with 
mingled awe and wonder on Napoleon, arising in our very 
midst, and creating sucha revolution among the nations of the 
Old World; and yet Mahomet wrought far mightier and more 
enduring changes on his country and his ave. The Prophet 
raised a rude and ignorant race to the summit of power, by the 
sole influence of his commanding genius over the sternest pas- 
sions of the human heart. Napoleon had but to bend to his pur- 


poses a people fired by the wild spirit of freedom, Superstition 


was the engine of Mahomet’s power, and himself his nation’s 
god; Napoleon made Liberty the people's idol, and bade them 
worship it—they bowed before this Juggernaut, and were 
crushed in their infatuation. Napoleon was removed from the 
scene of his ambition, and the storm whose spirit he had roused 


was hushed when he departed; but the pilgrim still bows in 
adoration at the Prophet's tomb, and the Crescent at this hour 
is glittering on the Moslem Minarets. 

The personal career of Mahomet seemed but the dawning 
vlory of his name; he had given to his people an impulse that 
nothing could resist; his memory and his promises urged them 
onward in their course of conquest. Their history in the sue- 
cecding century is but a tale of wars and victories. Syria first 
vielded to the coming storm; it swept Jerusalem with ruin, and 
ler consecrated shrines became the altars for the immolation of 
their worshipers. Then mighty Persia fell, and Africa and 
Spain followed in quick succession. Europe, fast sinking into 
mental darkness, beheld with awe the Eastern inundation, and 
yet opposed no barrier to stay its progress. Degraded people 
and corrupted kings bowed down betore it, as the traveler falls 
before the whirling sand-storm of the Arab’s desert ; and when 
the suecessors of the Prophet, weary of conquest and glutted 
with renown, looked back upon their path of blood, they beheld 
themselves rulers of an empire which rivaled Alexander's great 
domain, when he stayed his sword of victory, and sighed for 
other worlds to conquer. 
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On the banks of the Ganges, and beside the broad Atlantic's 
waters, amid the temples of the Holy City and the hallowed 
shrines of Grecian greatness, on the classic strand of Italy and 
Egypt's venerable shores, the Mussulman’s dominion was estab. 
lished, and their Prophet's haime adored, 

Then came another and a better era. As yet we have beheld 
them only as a race of robbers, wild with the enthusiasm of gu. 
perstition and success, trampling on the ruins of surrounding 
nations, and “ rioting in blood and butchery.” A brighter page 
now opens in their history ; it also is a page of wonders, 

The Empire was divided into Caliphates, all independent, yet 
all bound together by the ties of a common faith, Bagdad arose, 
and with her appeared the meridian splendor of Arabian Litera- 
ture. A change had been wrought in their intellectual nature, 
far greater and more wonderful than the revolution in their 
temporal fortunes. A race of robbers had gone forth, armed 
ayainst the world; they ravaged classic ground, and in the 
very act they seemed to eatch the spirit of the mighty dead. 
With stern adherence to their Koran’s code, they burnt the 
Alexandrian library—the hoarded treasures of the ages gone— 
and ere long they were inspired with the wish to rear for them- 
selves a prouder monument of learning than that they had de- 
stroyed —is though the plunderer of some sacred shrine should 
bow in worship there. 

Haroun Alraschid was the Augustus of the Middle Ages. 
Poetry and Romance wove their fairest garlands, to adorn his 
court; History and Philosophy laid their noblest offerings at his 
feet; and Science shed a glory round his reign, and that of Al- 
mamoun, which even gleamed through the thick darkness of 
succeeding times. And when in after days Europe started from 
her shunbers, and mind threw off its shackles, the stores of learn- 
ing that were gathered in the era of Arabian renown, and her 
bright example of untiring energy, were among the most pow- 
erful instruments of mental disenthralment. For this we praise 
those savage conquerors—tor this is due to them the gratitude 
of all posterity. 

But all experience warns us that Literature is born of luxury. 
Betore Arabia's day of literary glory dawned, division had fear- 
fully shattered her empire's broad foundations. Then came the 
reign of courtly splendor; war was forgotten in the nobler field 
of intellect, which spread its charms before them; and from the 
proud eminence they had attained in literature and science, 
they looked around them ona slumbering world. Europe was 
wrapped in ignorance, as in the pall of death ; the energies of 
man seemed palsied, mind was fettered, and the noble spirit of 
the past—that fire which Dante's genius afterwards rekindled— 
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seerned to have gone forever. Arabia, like the Eastern star of 
old, appeared the only harbinger of hope in that long night of 
mental desolation; but it was blotted trom the sky while in its 
very zenith ; Arabia seemed the only link that was destined to 
connect the past and coming intellectual greatness of the world ; 
but it was rudely sundered by the sword of barbarism. The 
Tartars rushed, like an avalanche, from the northern forests, 
and seized the sceptre, already quivering in the grasp of the 
corrupted Caliphs. The Turk had poured, in all his fierce- 
ness, upon Syria and Cairo, and at this day extends his iron rod 
of despotism from a falling throne. The Christian, too, roused 
from the lethargy of ages to unwonted energy, stormed the 
strong holds of the infidels, and Granada fell; the fair Queen of 
the West was “shorn of her beauty ;” the halls of the Alhambra 
echoed no longer with the voice of song, and Genius stayed not 
to bless the conquerors, but left her favored haunts forever. 
The discovery ot the New World was the era of the final ruin 
of the proudest empire of the Old. Arabia rose to sweep the 
nations with destruction, to found a powerful dynasty, and 
leave to other times a precious legacy of Literature. She fell 
to add another name to the long catalogue of the departed, and 
lend another precept to the warning lesson of the Past. All her 
proud deeds are blended with the world’s history, and the Lit- 
erature which gave her all her glory, has flowed into the forei 


channels that have since been —— ; like the leebergs of the 


North, old Ocean’s Pyramids, which leave their polar home, and 
are melted by the sun which gilds them, only to add another drop 
to the wide “ world of waters.” 

The Turk still rules in the East, though he wields but a broken 
sceptre; the Egyptian still bows to the Prophet, and Mecca is 
yet a holy city; but Christianity is rapidly advancing, and, we 
trust, ere long the day will dawn when the strong-holds of 
Superstition shall fall before it, and the banner of the Cross 
shall wave from Turkish Mosque and Pagan Temple. . 


THE DECLINE AND RESTORATION OF ELOQUENCE, 


Tue spirit of eloquence, which ruled in the palmy days of the 
old republics—that sublime power which gave to the ancient 
orators immortal fame+departed with the liberty and glory of 
Rome. Through the list of succeeding ages there is a waste in 
the history of oratory. The human intellect reached not its 
perfect stature—performed none of its mightiest achievements, 
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for the long period of a thousand years. During all that time 
the minds of men seemed devoted to intericr objects. Com. 
manding spirits indeed arose, whose superiority was felt and 
acknowledged, whose ambition reached to noble ends, and who 
left the records of their career on the pages of history ; but 
their glory is recorded only in the history of the past ;—the un. 
dying power, the enduring lite of genius is wanting. Their 
memories are wasting with their mouldering monuments. None 
were “enshrined in the hearts of men,” or became the admira- 
tion and model of succeeding ages. ‘The causes of this decline 
of eloquence, and the present prospects of the orator, are themes 
not unworthy the American scholar. 

The want of a classic language in those countries where the 
spirit of liberty survived, contributed much to retard the progress 
of eloquence, and quench the zeal of the orator. W ithout liter. 
ature there can be nothing great and enduring in eloquence, As 
among the savage nations, unrecorded in the world’s history, 
whom the ceaseless current of time hath swept down the stream 
of oblivion, there were some whose genius was not deficient in 
the fire and originality of master-spirits, but whose memories 
have perished with the nations in whose traditions they were 
celebrated ; so, doubtless, in more civilized countries, some who 
in Greece would have shone as “ bright particular stars” to all 
coming time, have lost much of deserved tame, because they 
spoke not in an immortal tongue. 

Others may have remained in obscurity for want of a fitting 
occasion for the development of their talents. Great occasions 
arouse the dormant energies, call into vigorous action latent 
powers, and seem to create greatness. For want of these, there 
may have been some who wasted the spirit of the perfect orator 
in inactivity or in useless labors. Many others selected themes 
with which the mass of mankind had little or no sympathy, and 
their efforts and power are alike forgotten. 

But there have not been wanting occasions more stirring than 
those which “ roused to feeling and to fire” the spirit of Demos- 
thenes, or woke to energy the Roman masters. ‘Time was when 
the voice of the wandering hermit excited to intensest emotion 
the people of every land. When all that was proud in knight- 
hood, or active in loyalty, or impulsive in religion, swelled the 
theme of the orator, and roused the enthusiasm of his auditors; 
when the crusades engaged all thoughts, and the holy se ulchre 
was the object of every man’s hopes and fears. But the spell 
passed from the minds of men, and, once broken, the charm 
which had bound them was lost forever. Of the hermit-monk 
we only know that his orations were the wildest of fanatical 
rhapsodies, and that the enthusiasm of his auditors was but the 
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infatuation of bigotry. His speeches are not even preserved 
among those collections of missals, creeds, confessions, and eccle- 
siastical records which slumber in the Vatican, and are valuable 
only as the chronicles of superstition. 

It was this very dominion of fanaticism, this blind submission 
of reason to the empty pomp, the unmeaning form, and tinseled 
ornament that concealed and disfigured truth, which paralyzed 
the minds of men, and turned back tor centuries the progress of 
civilization. If we examine the history of eloquence, we shall 
observe that its progress has been in some measure coincident 
with the advancement of truth, and that its most enduring tri- 
umphs have been achieved in nations the most refined and free. 
The power of the orator reached not its perfection amid the 
luxury of the East, and the gaudy servility of the Persian court. 
Literature was not indeed unknown, but the mind taught to 
debase its independence and humble its pride at the shrine of 
despotism, had lost the nobility and energy essential to true elo- 
quence. Blindly devoted to king-worship, the servile subjects 
of monarchs equally servile, the inhabitants of the East have 
together remained in weakness and degradation, ignorant of all 
the glorious attainments of the nations of the West. 

Nor yet did eloquence flourish amid the hoary Alps, although 
liberty fled from the luxury of the civilized world to dwell secure 
amid their fastnesses. The banks of the icy Danube were in- 
deed the abode of freedom ; the “ strength of the hills” was her 
protection in the night of the Dark Ages; but it was not the 
time of her triumph: civil liberty was not accom anied by 
mental elevation—the soul was not wholly free. The history 
of the past fully establishes the conclusion, that eloquence and 
its sister arts attain their highest excellence amid the refinements 
of civilized life, where man appears in the true dignity of his 
nature ; where his rights are best guarded, and his mind most 
ennobled. Eloquence which had flourished in the enlightened 
republic of Athens, forsook the land of its triumphs, when the 
liberty of that land departed. The pride of learning yet lin- 
gered in the schools of philosophy ; it was no vain boast that 
the “arts of Greece had conquered the arms of Rome.” The 
Latin mind was polished by her literature, inspired by her phi- 
losophy, and trained to eloquence by the countrymen of Demos- 
thenes, according to the rules of Isocrates and Plato. But when 
Athens was only an inferior city, when its political importance 
was utterly lost, and its free spirit humbled, there was nothin 
left to encourage eloquence, and it perished. Rome, now civil- 
ized by the arts of Greece, aspired to a new victory, and shared 
with her the glory of literature. Then, too, eloquence flourish- 
ed in the land where liberty had long made her abode. 
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To that era of liberty succeeded dreary years of political 
slavery. Government—no longer the simple protector of com. 
mon right, the guardian of the people’s cherished privileges—was 
either the prize of unceasing contest, or the hereditary posses. 
sion of the victor ; and those sentiments of liberty which ancient 
valor maintained, were denounced as treason against the ordi. 
nances of heaven and the duties of man. The consequence was 
what might have been expected. Literature, Religion, the 
Arts, all that was conducive to the highest welfare of the human 
race, wasted away or were but feebly . ws Thus were 
the great pillars of eloquence removed. ‘The lofty spirit which 
had nourished it, the taste and refinement which gave it beauty 
and immortality, were lost in the ensuing night of superstition 
and oppression. 

Those were indeed “dark ages,” when that boasted reason 
of which ancient philosophy was so proud as an emanation of 
divinity, had almost degenerated to instinct. When the tide of 
barbarism, flowing southward and westward, turned back the 
stream of civilization, swept over the abode of art and science, 
and left but here and there a solitary broken monument of litera- 
ture on the fields of its fairest fame. Was it then a time—in 
that hour of humiliation—for the display of eloquence? Was 
it not to be expected that oretory should decline, when literature 
and liberty were well nigh lost ! 

The reformation in the south of France was the first signal of 


better days. It was a proof that the spirit of liberty was coming 
forth from her hiding place, to new triumphs—to more exten- 


sive and glorious dominion. The English revolution followed, 
and the theory of the divine right of kings fell forever. No un- 
natural prodigies, no dire calamities, testified the displeasure of 
heaven, so often denounced against the champions of liberty. 
Men awoke trom the slumber of ages; new eflorts were put 
forth in science ; bold and original systems of truth were estab- 
lished ; a change came over the mental habits of men; an influ 
ence commenced, which, however checked and diverted, yet 
tends to the elevation of the human race. The effect on elo- 
quence was natural and powerful. From the ranks of the re 
formerss tood forth those masters of English and modern oratory, 
who were the leading spirits in the great revolution. In ele- 
ance of language—the external form of cloguence—they doubt- 
i yield to the orators of former times; but they stand unrivaled 
for power of intellect, for the grandeur of their themes, and 
importance of their achievements. The same spirit of liberty 
sprung spontaneous in our own land, among the early inhabitants 
of this western world. Resistance to aggression was the first 
principle of our nation. The bands of our early settlers fol 
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jowed the guidance of liberty across the water. Their form of 
overnment, at first, perhaps, crude and destitute of system, was 
based on the principles of liberty, and the people have been 
essentially tree ever since its adoption. Their indignant oppo- 
sition to British oppression found a voice in Otis and Patrick 
Henry, who stood up as the champions of liberty, and whose 
names, if not so illustrious as those of the European orators, are 
by no means unworthy a tablet in the modern temple of fame. 
‘Nor was France wanting in eloquence when rocked as with 
a tempest by the progress of the same free principles. The 
magic voice of Mirabeau thrilled the hearts of the et na- 
tion. He ruled lke a giant amid that wild storm which his 
energies had contributed to raise. Born for the strife of con- 
flicting parties, his element was the tumult of revolution. Had 
he fallen upon peacetul times, he would have lived unknown, or 
only wrought out his own destruction ; but he was made for his 
era, and heralded the overthrow of the power of the house of 
Bourbon, whose line of kings had, for a thousand years, ruled 
France with a rod of iron. Those were fitting occasions for 
the display of eloquence, when the spontaneous outburst of free- 
dom swept along, overwhelming the power of oppression ; and 
when insulted human nature, “ having plead in vain, rose up to 
judge and be avenged !” 

Thus commenced the restoration of oratory. But they are 
doomed to disappointment, who look in modern days for the 
style of antiquity. The world is changed, and although human 
nature remains ever the same, diflerent eras are marked by dif- 
ferent mental habits. The people no longer assemble in the 
agora—the “ fierce democratie” have taken the sober guise of 
republicans. In our days men aim to bring every thing to the 
standard of reason ; they must sec the “end from the beginning,” 
ere they give lose to the passions. There is less of the generous 
daring of martial times—that love of bold adventure which cha- 
racterizes the earlier stages of civilization. The modern stands 
hot on the same ground with the ancient orator—he is expected 
to achieve other and still more difficult results. The court room 
is certainly not so fine a field as the popular assembly ; deliber- 
ate bodies afford less encouragement to the aspirant, than the 
“Senatus Populique Romani.” 

In the eloquence of the pulpit we possess indeed a very great 
advantage over antiquity. The solemnity of eternity gives awe 
and dignity to its sacred themes, and touches every motive which 
can influence the soul of man. In the divinity of its commission 
it possesses a claim to which ancient oratory made no preten- 
sions. Eloquence was the chosen agent of heaven to man ; it 
bears the mysteries of other worlds—the designs and mandates 
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of superior beings. What the ancient mind but darkly beheld 
in its boldest flights, it has received fully to reveal. But although 
eloquence has gained ground in this respect, it has lost in an- 
other. In other days every thing new, whether in science, lit. 
erature, or art, was taught by means of public speaking. At 
the public games they had not only exhibitions of bodily strength 
and agility, the contests of the dgomos and the radaigreas, but there 
were recited the dramas of the tragic writers, and there the 
young Grecian orators exercised their skill before the assembled 
multitude, The statesman, the historian, and the poet, all who 
sought influence or renown, were obliged to ascend the rostrum. 
But the whole system of instruction has been changed—the press 
has usurped in part the sphere of the orator; the art of printing 
disseminates knowledge with greater rapidity and efliciency; 
the graces of oratory are rendered unnecessary, and their culti- 
vation discouraged. 

But the original causes for the decline of eloquence are re- 
moved: it rests on a firmer basis than in ancient times. The 
land of liberty is again the abode of literature ; the human mind 
is fast freeing itselt from the thraldom which has so long enslaved 
it:—we have already surpassed the attainments of ancient phi- 
losophy, and, possessed of the literature of antiquity, we may 
hope, ere long, to rival the proud honors she yet wears alone. 
A different style of oratory is indeed required of us; one which 
shall move, not the heart only, but the judgment; and subdue to 
its own purposes even that reason which reigns supreme. But 
the abilities of the mind have increased with the change which 
has created the necessity ; the intellect of the moderns is deeper 
and stronger than that of the ancients; our task is more difficult— 
its accomplishment will be more glorious. 

We have no longer to fear the loss of literature. The light 
of ancient civilization was dim and feeble, compared with the 
effulgence of modern knowledge ; it was often confined to a 
single nation, and its blessings monopolized by the nobility. 
But such in our days is the mental progress of the world, that 
we may well anticipate the complete civilization of mankind— 
the millenial era, which shall in some sort realize the dreams of 
the enthusiast, the visions of the poet, the hopes of the philan- 
thropist, and the prayers of the Christian. e. 
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TRIP TO ‘THE TROPICS , 


FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM TIE WEST INDIES 


ETTER 1. 
My Cape letter, 
Orr Care Hextoren, Dec. 16th, 184 
Dean Bos:— 

The heave-ye-o of the sailors at the capstern bars, and the 
incessant clanking of the chain cable, as it was being dragged 
inch by inch on deck, satisfac torily advised me that we were 
weilg rhing anchor, and were about to put out to sea; so, t taking 
advantage of the last opportunity I had of communicating with 
you before leaving home, (I should have spared myself the men- 
tion of that word!) I hurried down into the eabin to write you 
a final adieu, 

lor the last twenty-four hours we have been safely at anchor 
in the Delaware Breakwater, after quite a perilous passage 
down the bay. The Breakwater is an artificial harbor, formed 
by a huge mass of stones thrown at the mouth of Delaware 
bay. It effectually resists the fury of the waves, and thus af- 
fords—but to attempt any thing like description, or even so 
much as to gather one’s thoughts together, amidst premonitory 
symptoms of sea-sickness, is ridiculously absurd. Alas! yes, 
the vessel is evidently under way, and that horrible nausea at- 
tending the first voyage of a green-horn is beginning to evince 
itsel{—my brain reels—apparently I am seated on the axis of a 
revolving circle, about the periphery of which, the surrounding 
objects are dancing in the wildest confusion, without distinction 
of rank or character. The steward’s pantry is pirouetting 
with the captain's state-room ; and, with a sudden pitch of the 
vessel, a dozen of London Porter have actually stove into a 
basket of Champaigne. No patent letter-writing machine ever 
turned out its duplicates with half the ease with which I am 
making indefinite multiplications of this precious epistle. If I 
may believe my own eyes, lam writing with three pens upon 
any number of sheets ‘ot paper. But happily here comes the 
pilot to my re lief, so 1 will give him your letter without further 
ado—if | can possibly summon up energy enough to fold and 
direct it. 

Excuse the chirography, and if some words appear in rather 
faded characters, attribute it to the fact of my having twice mis- 
taken a wine-glass of Madeira for the ink-stand ; and believe 
me Your devoted friend and quondem chum, 


Perecrine Manco. 
To Mr. Roseat Waanoie, Vale College. 
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LETTER Ul. 


A change of temperature—mistaken ideas of the occan—a sall—the Horse Latitudes—a calm—sea 
sickness —a storm —the Bermudas—pastimes—porpoises—a dolphin—a breeze—-the Vitality of 
shige Christmas day 


Ar Sea, on soanp rae Packet Su Neprowe, ) 
Dee. 25th, ISd-, Lat. 24° 3’ N., Lon. 14° § 6” w.§ 
Dean Bow: 

And dear me! what a transition! We cleared the Capes in 
a snow storm, and what with the sleet and rain of the night 
previous, our sails were so stiflly frozen to the yards, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty we could spread enough canvas 
to catch the wind. But now, would you believe it? I am 
seated on the quarter deck with my escrutoir at my side, whilst 
with every new breath of wind an awning flaps lazily between 
me and the scorching rays of a tropical sun. The thermometer 
has risen within the last few days trom 32° to 64°, and, in con- 
sequence, we have doffed our winter gear for the lightest sum- 
mer apparel. The sea, which has scarcely had time to be ruffled 
by the breeze that has just sprung up, (happily from the north. 
west,) presents an unbroken surface of slate-colored fluid. Like 
Lamb, who once paid a visit to—Margate, I believe, on purpose 
to satisfy a curiosity to see the ocean, | was sadly disappointed 
with my first view of “the briny deep.” Instead of that idea 
of immensity which the poets so sedulously inculcate, one feels 
rather oppressed with a sense of confinement. The vision is 
limited to a range of a few leagues in extent, bounded on all 
sides by the horizon, thus forming a distinct circle, which, like 
the card in the compass box, vacillates with every motion of the 
vessel; whilst there is nothing to vary this tedious monotony 
but an occasional sea-gull, that skims motionless along the sur- 
face of the water, or, perhaps, a strange sail in the distance. 
This latter variety has agreeably diversified to-day, and is the 
occasion of the letter | am now writing. Early in the morni 
the captain descried, by the aid of the spy-glass, a square sia 
vessel bearing down hard upon us from the southeast, and as 
she carries Tensions colors, in all probability bound to the 
United States. So I selected the biggest Mercer potatoe I could 
find in the hamper, to which I shall affix this letter, and if we 
come within a potatoe’s throw of each other, I will give it to 
the captain to heave aboard for me, as none but a sailor can 
form a true estimate of distances at sea. 

We are now in the Horse Latitudes, where we have been be- 
calmed for the last two days. These extend some degrees north 
and south of us, and are by far the worst feature of a voyage to 
southern ports. Yesterday, at table, Captain D gave us 
the origin of this singular name—whilst the mate, sitting on the 
figure-head, was whistling for a breeze, the sailors spinning 


! 
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varns in the foreeastle, and the vessel laying in every respect 
like the invstic bark, in the Ancicnt Mariner— ; 


ae ited »  Vpva & pa ik j ceul 


At one tine almost the only exportations from New England to 
the West Indies consisted of live stock. principally horses ; but 
wing to the frequent calms that are common to these latitudes, 
a vessel thus treighted would sometimes be delayed a week or 
two beyond the time provided for; and, consequently, all the 
hay and oats being Cc nsumed, the horses were humanely thrown 
overboard to prevent them trom dying by starvation. ' To en 
courage, therefore, the trade in horse-tlesh, the authorities in 
several of the West India islands offered a bonus for the head 
of every horse that was destroyed under these circumstances. 
This law, however, was soon abolished, as it led to a specula- 
tion in horse heads direct, not very profitable to the islanders ; 
that is to say, the Yankee skippers were not content to wait 
until (in jockey parlance) the horses had actually eaten their 
heads off. 

But about the voyage. For the first few days out | was ter- 
ribly sea-sick, you may be sure. On the second night we were 
overtaken by a storm; the wind blew up a pertect hurricane, 
and, though under double-reefed topsails, the masts threatened 
every instant to snap asunder. So the dead-lights were battened 
down, and every preparation made against the fury of the ele- 
ments. But there was I, all the while, stowed away in the 
upper birth of my state-room, and, though separated from eter- 
nity only by an inch plank, insensible to any thing like fear, (one 
happy effect of sea-sickness,) for my most fervent aspirations 
were for the ship quietly to bilge, go down, and thus put an end 
tomy misery. fp interrupted in the midst of these delightful 
reflections by a sudden pitch of the vessel, which almost threw 
me out of my birth, and a splashing noise overhead. I raised 
the blinds of my state-room and peeped into the cabin, when it 
became at once apparent that we had shipped a heavy sea; the 
floor was deluged with water, which poured down the compan- 
ionway in a torrent, and dismay and confusion reigned around. 
Capt. D——, who was tying on his sou’wester and a 
himself up in a mackintosh blanket, preparatory to a night on 
deck, assured the passengers gathered around him that there 
was no danger; but his jolly countenance lacked its usual com- 
posure, and the smile he summoned up was evidently forced and 
unnatural. Mrs. M ,a young West Indian widow, who had 
been spending the summer in the North, was perfectly frantic, 
and clasped her infant to her bosom as though with a final em- 
brace ; while her Catholic attendant was fervently telling over 
her beads in a corner, and calling upon every saint in the calen- 

VOL. vin. 24 
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der for protection. Exciting as was the occasion, I looked u 
the whole of this scene with a listless eye, with all the stupidity 
of intoxication; and doggedly turning over in my bed once 
more, endeavored to compose myself to sleep. On the next 
morning the sun rose in unobstructed splendor, and dispelled 
the gloom of the heavens above, as well as that which hung 
about the hearts of the captain, passengers, and crew. 

After this, aided by the Gulf Stream and northerly winds, we 
sailed along pleasantly enough, without further interruption, 
coming, unexpectedly to me, in sight of the Bermudas—a fact 
that | should never have discovered, had not the captain insisted 
that what to all appearances was nothing more than a small 
cluster of clouds hanging above the horizon, was land. And 
there then were the “ still vexed Bermovothes!” 1 strained m 
eyes in gazing upon them, until, leaving them far to leewa 
they finally vanished in the distance. Next we entered these 
detestable Horse Latitudes, where, as I told you, we have been 
becalmed two days. To pass away the time we have had re- 
course to several kinds of amusement—among others, that of 
spearing porpoises. With commendable patience I stood for a 
full hour on the gunwale of the vessel, with the grains (a small 
harpoon) poised in my hand, waiting an opportunity to strike; 
but though several shoals of porpoises passed us, tauntingly dis- 
playing their hog-like backs above the water, yet none came 
within stroke of ty instrument. This morning, however, the 
cook’s mate caught with a hook and line a beautiful dolphin ; it 
struggled violently alter it was thrown on deck, but soon became 
exhausted, and amidst its death throes exhibited as many varie- 
ties of hue and complexion, as an old lady’s changeable-silk 
gown. These, with the addition of two or three grampuses, @ 
solitary Mother Carey’s chicken, for they seldom appear in fair 
weather, some masses of floating sea-weed, and innumerable 
flocks of tlying fish, have varied in some measure the monoton 
of these stagnant waters. But now, thank heaven, we are we | 
ding before the breeze, with our studding-sails set, as gallantly 
as may be; whilst the mainmast, in the plenitude of its bellyin 
canvas and with a graceful pennon streaming from its oak 
looks, for all the world, like a jolly fat Falstaff holding on to the 
braces for support. So that we may be said Jiterally 


“To walk the waters like a thing of life.” 


There is something life-like in the stride of a noble ship, suchas 
our own, across the barren waste of waters. To hear the sail- 
ors talk of her, one would think that she was an animated crea- 
ture indeed. “She understood me well,” exclaimed the captain, 
after the storm had subsided ; “no sooner had I hauled to her 
main weather braces, and taken in her gaff-topsails, than she 
righted in a jiffy.”—*She’s all alive again!” exclaimed the 
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second mate, in an ecstasy of delight, only a few minutes ago, 
as the first breath of wind we had experienced for lorty-eight 
hours gave a sensible and very exhilarating motion to the vessel. 
But hold—here comes the brig (for such she proves to be) that 
has been in sight since morning. The captain has just hailed 
her. She reports herself to be the Henrietta, five days from 
Porto Rico, bound to Boston, with a cargo of rum, sugar, and 
molasses. As she has, fortunately, slackened sail, | will still be 
able to bundle up my letter in time and have it tossed aboard. So 
In haste, faithtully yours, 
Perrcrine Maneo. 

T. Mr. Rosenr Wranare, Vale College . 

P.S. They want to persuade me that this is Christmas, a day 
that | have always been accustomed to think of in connexion 
with sleigh bells, blue noses, mutls, and penny trumpets. In 
commemoration of the occasion, Capt. D—— has promised us 
a treat—not of egg nog, but, what is much more in conformity 
with the height of the thermometer, of iced champaigne; and 
instead of a snap-dragon, the steward gave us at dinner a frozen 
custard, by way ot desert ! 

Our destination is Santa Cruz; whence, if wind and weather 
are propitious, you shall next hear from me. P.M. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


Livsr ever eat watiles of an evening, courteous reader? If so, thow canst fully sym- 
pathize with ws, in the relation of the following veritable incidents in the life of an 
editor ; and without controversy, we consider ourselves qualined to challenge either 
Mrs. Ratchfle or Monk Lewis, or both combined, to make a larger draft on the cre- 
dulity of their readers, than we shall make on thine. Again we repeat the query ; 
didst ever eat watiles or Welsh rarebits of an evening? Then, we'll be bound, thou 
couldst not for the nonce appreciate the sentiment of the midnight poet, “ Tired 
uature’s sweet restorer, balmy sicep!" But list ye, one and all, while the veils 
raised that conceals the grave and reverend editors trom the rude gaze of the—bat no 
matter, comparisons are odorous, and we hasten to bring forth the gist of the whole 
matier 

The College clock, that unerring aad unwearied monitor of indolence, bad just gone 
eleven, and the minutes still remaining to complete another day, were fast following 
that long and terrible array, which, like snow flakes upon the surface of the sea, had 


disappeared in the abyss of eternity. At twelve, the ‘ Inamorati” were to assemble 


in their sanctum and gravely discuss the merits and demerits of the various publi- 
cations offered for their examination. Having supped, for the invigoration of the 
mental as well as physical system, rather plentifully upon one of the aforementioned 
edibles, we slowly took up our line of march for the appointed place, designing to 
muse over the troubles of the past, and indulge in sume bright dreams of the future, 
Previous to the assembling of our worthy colleagues. 

We found the room unoccupied, save by its ordinary furniture, and congratulated 
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vurselves upon the prospect of one halt hour's deli ous and uninterrupted revery ; so 
wheeling up @ ponderous easy char before the cheerful looking Olmsted, that stood 


glaring and blinking at Us, with its one great Polyphemus-like eye, we threw ourselves 


into its capacious arms, and beading a philosophic gaze upon the old, familiar counte. 


pance of our raciator of heat, « omposed ourselves for an abstraction. But it woulda't 


for those two same old black barrels seemed to have conspired to prevent our 
referring 


come ; 


to any other sulject but the one immediately before us, and with a selfishness 
only paralle led by that of a genius, to monopolize all attention to themselves. 


Disap- 
those sometimes involuntary movements of the 
muscles of the foot and leg, we w heeled around and bent our eyes pon a portrait of 


pointed of our objec t here, by one of 


the whilom decapitated monarch of Kngland, hanging upon the wall. Stern, gloomy, 
and mourntul he looked duwn upon Us, till something like pity moved within us tor 


hus varied and disastrous fate We thought of Strafford and of Laud, leading him 


astray from the paths of honor—of his brilliant prospects when he mounted the throne— 
his gallant and devoted frends—his stern and matchless foes—his private virtues aad 


his publi faithlessness ; in cur minds we fought over again the sanguinary fields of 
Marston Moor and Naseby, and dropt a tear torthe age scenes ol Whitehall. 


Again failing in our purpose, we whe eled through another quadrant of the circle, 
and took a view of the pile of crumpled, seraw led manuscripts upon the table—a 


onee the objects of loathing and of love ; and again our thoughts took a direction indi- 


cated by the sensible oljeets before us. We thought of the pleasant, easy life we 
of catering for the intellectual appetite of hundreds was 


thrust upon us, and sighed full deeply, like the aged pilgrim in life’s thorny ways, for 
svenes and pleasure sf 


led, ere the onerous tas! 


nee enjoyed, but return no more—of the averted eye and less 


cordial grasp of the hand of those who have been unsuccessful in their efforts to 


appear in the pages of the Mawazine, as if they had been done foul wrong—of the 


cheerful looks of the successtul, that tell as plainly as looks can tell, the heartfelt 


thanks they yield for the kindness shown the tender bantlings of their genius, and in 


some measure repay us for the sulky frowns of the former. We thought of the 


lume, now rapidly approaching, when, as if an epitome of the world’s wide stage, 


we should be compelled to step aside to make room for others ; and our faded, with- 


ered bays would be esteemed as rubbish, compared with the tresher, greener laurels 
of our successors 


Another slight transition ot our thoughts brought them to dwell on the probable 


destiny of the Magazine, when the door of our domicil suddenly flew open with a jerk, 
and a current of cold nucht air saluted us with a greeting, chilling and inhospitable. 

* Come in and shut that door,” we sung out, as soon as we could recover breath, 
supposing it to be one of the © Inamorat” who had strayed along, perhaps with the 
same laudable purpose as ourselves. No one appearing, and thinking the wind had 
thus unceremoniously torced an entrance, we arose and closed the door, and returning 
relapsed aguin into a state of semil-unconsciousness. 

Another five minutes and the door again came open with even greater violence, 


followed by the same impatient exclamation from us, and the same ominous silence, 
as before. About to rise, with an execration upon the dilapidated condition of Col- 
lege locks, we were prevented by hearing the door closed with the same violence it 
opened, and the step of some person coming round behind our chair. 


From a pecul- 
larity in the step, we were aware it could not belong to any of the “ Inamorati,” and 


looked around in surprise to see who it was that thus intruded himself upon our privacy, 


with such a clattering of doors; and surely no mortal wight ever beheld a more com- 
mandiog figure, or a more strikingly marked countenance, than then met our bewil 
dered view. Tall and straight, the stranger was clad in cloak and cap of ‘* the newest 
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cut.” and his manner, as he came terward soto clearer light, was gracetul and elegant 
nthe extreme. But was the face that riveted our attention, and once viewing it, 
we were as if spell-bound, and could not withdraw our eyes without difficulty Dark, 
sallow complexion, as though its owner had always been exposed to the burning 
atoence of the tropics—a nose, long, thin, and prominent, curved at the end like the 
aliot a hawk—eyes, whose intense gaze must be seen to be realized, compared with 
which, the flame of the galvanic battery is as a farthing rush-light, and in constant 
motion, they seemed to burn and blast wherever they fell—a mouth capacious, and 
the lips curled into a contemptuous sneer truly dreadful; but when he smiled, the 
whole expression of the face was changed, the intensity of the eye, the prominence of 
the nose, and the sneer of the lips, gave place to an appearance of mirth and gayety, 
aod a tout ensemble pertectly captivating. 

Amazed as much by the suddenness of the apparition, as by its aspect, we could do 
nv more than point to a chair at the opposite side of the table, into which the stranger 
threw hunself with perfect non-chalance ; and without speaking, commenced one of 
ihe most intense scrutinies of our person that ever one poor editor endured, ull we 
wely quailed beneath his fiery glance, and deemed a hazel-nutshel! all too vast of 
capacity wherein to ensconce our mortal body. 

‘How are you, old friend 7” at length he said, when the scrutiny was ended, in a 
voiwe that made the blood in our veins tingle to the very finger’s end, and seemed to 

ome from full a hundred feet beneath the place where we sat. ‘‘ Ha! ha! I see 
vou don’t recollect me. Ho! ho!” 

“Really, Sir,” said we, in the faintest voice possible, straining every nerve to rouse 
vur manhood and appear cool and collected. ** Really, Sir,—1 am very sorry—but— 
but you appear to have the advantage of me, as 1 am unable to call to mind the cu 

umstance of our ever having met before.” 

“Ah! yes, persons who have once cut ine very rarely recollect me afterwards ; 
but when I do get them back, | keep them, you know!” said he, placing his tinge: 
upon the side of—what we in courtesy have called a nose! and putting on a most 
habolical expression of countenance. * You don’t know me, eh! Why, we were 
very intimate some five or six years since, when you all of asudden cut me; but even 
now I trequently contrive to throw myself in your way, and to see you as often as I 
can. But here is my card; and as I came upon business, since none of the * Inamo- 
rat!’ are present (who might, perhaps, recognize me) but yourself, L suppose | must 
conform to modern etiquette and make myseli known ; though I generally prefer to 
remain encog.”’ 

Thus saving, he drew out a curiously wrought card case, made, as it appeared, 
from asbestos, and taking out a card threw it across the table. We looked at it, as if 
lay belore us, supposing from its lustre it was made of trory; a closer examination 
proved it of tsinglass, upon which were scrawled some three or four mystic characters, 
slanding, doubtless, for the gentleman's name ; the meaning of which we were about 
as well qualified to divine as if they had been Sanscrit or Congoese We attempted 
lo raise it from the table, but it fell again far more rapidly than it was raised ; tor hot 
water upon the naked hand were ice or snow compared with wt. * Weill,” thought 
we, looking in some dismay at our strange guest, ‘ you must be a comlortable bed- 
fellow in a cold winter's night.” 

“IT have come on a matter of business,” continued he, taking out another asbestos 
case much larger than the former, “ and as I have several little affairs on hand to-mght, 
we had better get through with this as soon as possible.” 

“ Certainly, Sir, most certainly,” we replied, in no little alarm from such close prox- 
mity to so dangerous a character, while we looked wistfully towards the door, with the 
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hope that one, if not all the “ Inamorati,” were near, and if they could not relieve ys 
from our unpleasant predicament, they would, at all events, share the same fate. 

“ Here,” said he, not appearing to notice our alarm, “are some literary trifles of 
mine, ‘ composed at intervals in the pressure of more important duties,’ and are conse. 
quently in rather a ‘crude and unfinished state." You can correct them at your 
leisure, you know !"" accompanying this exclamation with a punch of our ribs, enough 
to have felled an ox, with a huge cane that had escaped our notice ; and not remarking 
the spasmodic effect bis facetiousness produced, he continued, drawing a manuscript 
from the asbestos case, ** This is an essay on ‘ The high-toned moral sentiment of 
Bulwer’s Falkland ;’ capital thing for youth, eh!’—another punch even more furious 
than the first. ‘* This is a very excellent article on the tendency of Byron’s Don Juan 
to cultivate the virtuous affections of the young of both sexes. Ho! ho! ho! you 
must certainly publish that, it will be new, peculiar, startling, and such things take 
now-a-days, you know! eh!"—another punch of the ribs, and another manuscript 
produced. ‘Ah! yes,” be continued, as a smile of great self-complacency diffused 
itself over his features, “ here is the master-piece, ‘ A critical examination into the 
honorable, chivalrous, and natural character of Goethe's Mephistophiles ;’ there's 
gentleman for you, eh !’—another punch, which, coming so suddenly upon the previons 
ones, made our very bones ache, as if we had been harried by witches for a whole 
“ Walpurgis night.” 

** Really, Sir, indeed, | beg pardon, but" — 

* But me no buts,” said he, his coal-like eyes beginning to flash and scintilate like 
a grinder’s stone ; “* what, you won't accept them, ha !—beware ! if you reject them 
I will raise such a storm around you, you'll rue the day you did it; I'll accuse you of 
* partiality ;? Vil say you are intluenced by ‘ society connections,’ and by ‘ personal 
friendships 3 Vil" — 


“Stop, stop,” ened we, now rendered bold by our desperate situation, and not a 
little enraged by the repeated home thrusts from that iron pointed cane. “ No, we 
won't accept them; they are not of the right stamp, and besides, our Magazine is full.” 

* Full!” he shrieked, in a tone of voice as much above, as the former had been 
below the ordinary tones of ordinary men, while a scow! of malice lowered on his 
brow, and he wreathed his lips into a sneer of ineflable contempt.‘ Full of what! 
Such trash as that ?"—striking the pile of manuscripts with his formidable club— 
“why, look at them !” 

And in sooth, that cane appeared endowed with qualities as wonderful as Pros- 
pero’s wand. For the blow descending —presto '—quicker than thought, the leaves 
of the manuscripts began to rustle, as by a strong wind, and the latter detaching 
themselves from the mass, rose upright on the ends. Another wave of the cane, and 
an exceedingly diminutive pair of what appeared to be legs, protruded from the lower 
extremity of each, while the manuscripts themselves fell into an order, as for a dance ; 
some in that of the good old-fashioned country dance ; others in that of the more dig- 
nified quadrille ; while the smaller and less unwieldy prepared themselves for the 
shadowy whirlings of the waltz. 

Again the mysterious stranger swung his cudgel, and an essay on the “ Origin 
and Uses of the Scotch Bagpipe,” shuflled forth from the midst, and taking its station 
by the edge of the table, struck up the most harsh, discordant, and maddening jargon 
of notes that ever smote the tympanum of mortal ear. The effect was electrical ; 
and if the music was discordant, it was nothing to the irregularity of the dancers. 
“* The Character of Byron” having commenced the country dance with its partner, “ The 
recollections of a widow, fat, fair, and forty /” seemed utterly regardless of time 
vr order, and to betake itself indiscriminately to each and every feminine that came 
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a its way. Tlis was highly resented by “ The Character of Bulwer,” which, for 
want of arms and fists wherewith to punish such immeral conduct, sought to over- 
throw the former, by pressing upon it with all the momentem acquired in the move- 
wents of the figure; but missing its object, and coming in contact with a “ Review 
of Lady Bulwer’s new novel,” both, after several ineffectual attempts to recover thei 
equilibrium, fell over the side of the table and were seen no more. 

Metaphysics,” attempting to lead off the quadrilic, was found utterly incapable of 
but one species of motion, upward and downward, like the piston of an upright 
evlader. Its efforts in this department were periectly astonishing ; for, without the 
apparent movement of a@ single muscle, it would leap to an incredible height, and then 
lescend again with the same rapidity, and in the self-same spot from whence it 
siarted. * The poetry of Moral Sentiment,” though understanding the various eve- 
lutions of the figure, appeared to labor under some internal disorder, for it did nothing 
more than move in solemn pace and slow, and sometimes with a limping gait, through 
the dance. Political pieces characteristically, at the very first motion, shot lke a 
star from its orbit and disappeared forever. Reviews, Critiques ef td omne genus, 
thongh performing very well in ballancing to and turning partners, found it’ wholly 
impossible to move out of a certain fixed radius; and, consequently, spun round and 
round, ull from pure exhaustion they fell prostrate, incapable of motion. “ The 
unable to procure a partner, endeavored to support its part alone ; but 
failing io this, it lay calinly down and submitted to its lonely destiny. 


Lone Idea,” 


The poetical effusions—heaven save the mark !—had arranged themselves for 
waltzes and gallopades, and the various movements among them were even more 
extraordinary than those already mentioned. No sooner had the mune commenced, 
than nearly one half, from the mere force of atmospheric pressure, collapsed with a 
tremendous noise. All but two or three of those remaining, while whirling, buzzing, 
and prrouctting, unfortunately leaped beyond the sphere of attraction—some eight or 
ten inches above the table—and after two or three convulsive attempts to regain thetr 
starting point, shot rapidly on towards the “* Limbo of Vanity,” their velocity increasing 
im a geometrical, as their distance increased in an arithmetical ratio; and that the 
world nught not be utterly unconscious of the genius contained in these airy nothings, 
they chaunted, in rising, a few lines from themeelves. 

The first that bolted was the “ Serenade,” which, in doleful strains, gave utterance 


to the following : 
“The flickering 
Blaze, casting In its struggle ‘wwixt life and 
Death, a yellowish hue on all surrounding 
Ubjects, has just leaped out of existence.” 
And aguin ; 
“1 hear the 
Mirthful laughter and carousing whoop of spirits 
Buoyant enough to leap out of bodies 
Material.” 
Once more : 
* The restive steeds, impatient at the sound, 
Dart off at the twirl of the whip, and are 
Led on as 'twere by the magic of the charm.” 


“ The Mental Murderer” thus discoursed: 


His frozen fingers clinched the lier, 
Which soon ex all its native fre, 
Unstrung its chords of light, and broke its wire 
He then mechanically made a lire.” 


* Around the brightest poews dazzling throne, 
Whose golden stars in fadeless splendor shone, 
He wandered musing noon, midnight, and morn, 
And made his mimic stars of shineless stone.” 
“Call you that poetry ?” said our visitor, whirling round his mystic cane, and send- 


'¢ One manuscript one way, and another a different one, while his form appeared to 
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dilate to twice ite former maguitude ; “call you that poetry? Do you provoke my 


enmity, by calling such trash better than my writings YY Saying this, he made» 
perouetie, wud thrusting out his lew, revealed—miserabile dictu ‘—the same identical 
cleft-hoof, the never-to-be-forgotten badge of Satanic royalty, which figures so largely 
in all nursery tables and “ auld wives’ tales.” Again our stiffening bairs uprose, and 
our trembling kaees gave indication of departing manhood. But we had ne time for 
reflection on our delghttul tete-a-tete ; tor quicker than thought, the said cloven. foo 
comme tu contact with our péeneranium, with a force Like a battering-ram, rendered 
us pearly senseless. Our eyes closed, while ten thousand jack-o’-anterns appeared 
to dance betore them ; our ears rang with the tones of a hundred bella, while torrents 
of blood seemed to pour from our nostrils. ** Haw! haw ! haw ™ was yelled forth, 
as from the brazen throats of a thousand fiends, who were amusing themselves by 
twitching and pinching various parts of our doomed body. 

Suddenly there was silence, and we dared slowly to open our eyes, expecting to be 
greeted by a swht far more awtul than was viewed by Faustus upon the summit of 
the Blocksberg—but lo'—insteed of fires and fiends, there stood the ** Inamorati,” 
grinning in very ecstasy Bufo, with a ponderous pair ot bellows, with which he was 
puding away at our face with all his power ; Phlogiston, whose ambrosial curls were 
far more tightly “ kinked up” from the expansion of the face, armed with a straw, and 


Ichabod, whose thundering ahem! portended some new effort, brandished a feather ; 
both of which weapons looked very like as uw they had ere while been in pretty close 
contact with our nose and ears; while Flamingo, erratec Flamingo, was engaged in 
the very intellectual operation of administering sundry punches to different parts of 
our corpus, with that huge, silver-headed cane, to which he ts so especially attached. 

** Hallo!’ we cred, springing to our feet and robbing our eyes, ** what's all this 
about ?”’ 

‘Ha! ba! ha!” shouted Flamingo, * 1 thought we'd wake him. Here's a faithful 
editor, snoozing away, while the rest have the work todo. But come, give us the 
dream ; for all that kicking and stamping, that shaking and groaning for three precious 
hours, while we have been at work, was not for nought, | ween.” 

* The dream! the dream!’ resounding trom all sides, we yielded, although ina 
cold sweat from recent fear, yet rejowed to tind it but a dream! and immediately 
related what had occurred during our somnolent state ; and strange, passing strange 
to relate, the order in which the manuscripts had been examined was the same as we 
have recorded in our dream. The relation made a deep impression upon them, who, 
when it was completed, with elongated visages, staring eyes, in pairs with arms 
closely locked, ever and anon casting timid glances around and behind them, left 
the sanctum solemnly and speechless, and wended on their way homewards, leaving 
behind the following notices to correspondents. [%jSee on the cover. } 

It had nearly escaped our mind, that on the day subsequent to the night whea the 
preceding occurrences took place, Ichabod called at our domicil and put us op our 
word and honor, whether we really believed the foregoing to have been a dream, or 
that our sleep was induced by excessive fright from the reality of the appearance ; 
and whether there was any likelihood of a second visitation; if so, he rather thought 
the pressing nature of his other engagements would compel him to resign his respon- 
sible office as editor. We were unable to solve his difficulties, as there was nothing 
to add to, or take from, what has been recorded. 

Reader! lo addressing thee for the last time in our official capacity, we would 
advise thee of two things, to wit: if the subline science of Mesmerism is ever a 
tacked in thy presence, thou canst decide the question at once, by adducing the fore- 
going circumstance in its support ; and, secondly, don’t eat waffles at night! 





